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’ 


‘A wonderful portrait’ 


H.E.BATES 


Edward Garnett 


His book is an exquisite biographical miniature, touching and 
tender and true. And it is a delicate delineation of a rare and 
valuable friendship. Buy this book to give to someone whom 
you greatly love and admire’ 
John Connell in The Evening News 










‘| hope you will get this book and read it. Do not be content 
with my account of it, or the extracts | shall give from it ; but 
read the whole book, which has been written to be read, en- 
tire, at a single sitting, as if it were a consummate short story ’ 
Frank Swinnerton in John o’ London's Weekly 









‘A loving, tender piece of writing, and perhaps the only book 
we will get about Mr. Garnett’ Time and Tide 
Illustrated 6s. net 


‘The new Personal Portraits Series, in which contemporary 
authors are being asked to give us ‘the biography | would 
most like to write ’’ is having a well-deserved success, for all 
these slim volumes spring from deep feeling, particularly those 
in which the author has known personally and has been in- 
spired personally by the man or woman about whom he writes’ 
The Sphere 
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EDITORIAL 


Those who form public opinion are to-day under a peculiar obligation. 
The right to express conflicting ideas of freedom is itself an issue in what 
is termed the ‘cold’ war between the Western world and the Soviet sphere 
of influence. It has arisen not because the two camps represent conflicting 
ideas but because one side is, and the other is not, committed to the 
totalitarian reorganization of society. What divides the West from the 
East is not the Communist ideology per se, but the fact that in the East it 
has become a comprehensive State dogma. Public life in the West still 
proceeds on the assumption that all issues - Communism included — are 
susceptible to rational discussion, if not always to a harmonious solution. 
And we continue to take it for granted that full intellectual liberty is the 
criterion of a healthy public life, that freedom is not a luxury but the 
essence of a rational existence, and that practical problems cannot be 
solved unless theoretical investigation is untrammeled. These convictions, 
which to us are fundamental, are to-day challenged by Eastern absolut- 
ism, and it is this challenge which lifts the present struggle above the 
plane of what is commonly called world politics. Not that politics in the 
ordinary sense can ever be absent, but their contemporary significance 
extends beyond the division of the world into spheres of interest. What is 
at stake, in the last resort, is the life of the free society itself. 

Because this is so, and because writers are the chief spokesmen, in the 
intellectual field, of the way of life in which we believe, they are under a 5 
particularly vital obligation to make themselves heard and understood by 
the public, where that public is free to read and listen. They are not 
pleading for licence to indulge in intellectual parlour games while the 
real issues are settled elsewhere by practical men of action, but rather 
trying to formulate principles upon which their fellow-citizens can act. 
These principles, both moral and intellectual, together with all freedom 
of thought, govern the day-to-day activity of every free society. Once, 
however, reason is deprived of its status as a force in its own right these 
principles are rendered pointless and must disappear. So much the simple 
logic of totalitarianism readily admits. And that is why its adherents, 
knowing how practical the nature of this work is, take good care to make 
its accomplishment as difficult as possible. The Congress for Cultural 
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Freedom, which was held in Berlin last June with representatives of many 
countries present, served to demonstrate this truth. The setting was 
admirably chosen for the occasion, and the fact that many of the speeches 
were concerned with broad issues of moral and intellectual allegiance did 
not for a moment detract from its essentially practical character. The 
mere fact that ideas expressed with complete freedom, on the frontier of 
despotism, resulted without prearrangement in a measure of agreement 
on fundamentals, was in itself a signal challenge to the opposing way of 
life. It was so understood, and consequently subjected to every kind 
of abuse and misrepresentation. That some of the British elements found 
themselves somewhat out of key with the general atmosphere, which 
reflected a livelier preoccupation with the totalitarian threat than is 
customarily present in this country, ought not to conceal the fundamental 
agreement established among those — whether traditionalists, liberals or 
socialists, Catholics, Protestants or humanists (of one kind or another) - 
who believe that Western society is to-day seriously menaced by the 
totalitarian authority established in the East. 

The fact that it can be argued that a similar challenge should have 
emerged from the Russian Revolution of 1917, which in its early stages 
was hailed by many in the West as a liberating event, suggests a possible 
lacuna in our traditional understanding of the historical process which 
has fashioned Europe and America. It has not been, for instance, suffi- 
ciently remarked that Western history, from the Greek experiment in 
democratic liberty onwards, has always had to defend its incomplete 
achievements against an older tradition domiciled on the Asiatic main- 
land, which has frequently managed to twist Western ideas and institu- 
tions to its underlying purpose. Thus Leninism, originally the Russianized 
version of Marxism — itself in the classical tradition — has been turned into 
a suave apologia for the kind of society from which the Russian revolu- 
tionaries of the nineteenth century fondly imagined they were escaping, 
and which their successors were deluded into thinking they had left 
behind. For men of such persuasion the disillusionment has been cruel, 
most of all for the Russians themselves, and it has not spared the original 
Leninists, few of whom are to-day alive. In the West it has led to a 
schizophrenic state of mind among many intellectuals — mostly among 
those engaged in the natural sciences — who refuse to see that their 
rationalist ideals are incapable of realization under conditions where 
freedom is proscribed. Confusion became even worse confounded when the 
emergent counter-attack in the West was directed against these ideals, 
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ideals which are acknowledged to constitute the marrow of Western 
freedom. What needs to be done to-day is to disentangle the necessary 
defence against the encroaching threat from the blind attempt to stifle all 
radical criticism of Western institutions. The West will, inevitably, have 
to become a good deal more democratic, more libertarian, and better able 
to organize its resources — which is even to say, plan them - if it is to over- 
come its present danger. Already, Britain in particular has made con- 
siderable advances in an attempt to combine greater economic and social 
security with the preservation of individual freedom; towards new forms 
of co-operative association between free nations; and in the granting of 
independence to many former colonial and semi-colonial peoples, as well 
as in the raising of their standards of living. And, although nobody can 
yet foresee with any certainty the ultimate shape which these advances 
will take, there can be little doubt that, in the last analysis, a free society, 
of which such developments are characteristic, must prove superior to the 
sterile totalitarian regime of the East. But this certainty must not become 
for all a sort of mental reassurance. Unless the democracies, as a whole, 
can successfully solve the enormous practical problems which are persis- 
tently accumulating, they may have to leave the solutions to others who 
will not fail to impose the managerial yoke. 

From the point of view of the intellectuals, such as those who met in 
Berlin last summer and who are now organizing themselves in many lands, 
the peculiarity of the situation lies in the sudden discovery of an unsuspected 
fund of common agreement and goodwill. It is not that the issues which 
have previously divided traditionalists and reformers, conservatives and 
radicals, believers in revealed religion and agnostic humanists have lost 
their significance, but that they have suddenly disclosed themselves as 
integral problems of the free society, domestic issues as it were, whose 
settlement must be arrived at within the family. We cannot admit the 
competence of the Politbureau to intervene in these matters, any more than 
the militant Christian churches of the Reformation could have admitted 
the competence of the Islamic tyrants of Constantinople to settle the issues 
then dividing Europe. Indeed the comparison goes beyond the obvious 
political parallel — Vienna, after all, has more than once been a frontier 
post of Western civilization — to the heart of the matter: there is an 
uncanny resemblance between the rapid transition to oriental despotism 
which followed the first revolutionary expansion of Islam, and the similar 
processes which have actuated Soviet society. since 1917. The October 
Revolution, which, to begin with, held at any rate a promise of com- 
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patability with the libertarian tradition of the West, has instead given 
rise to a rigid society which displays signs of growing even more rigid, as 
well as more menacing and aggressive. In contrast, the West — though 
sadly shaken by the impact of two world wars and the corrupting in- 
fluences of alien ideologies — has, throughout, conserved its essential 
character and, with it, its ability to overcome its problems by democratic 
means. Though its centre of power has shifted from Western Europe to 
America, its spiritual continuity has not been broken. It is still what it 
always was — an experiment in the free and responsible ordering of life, 
the like of which Asia has never known and Russia has failed to achieve. 
There is no reason to believe that it cannot successfully meet, in peace 
or in war, the latest challenge from the East. It is neither stagnant nor 
decadent, and its freedom has a biological as well as a spiritual value: it 
is an aspect of that capacity for adaptation which, in the long run, must 
always triumph over brute force. 

The place secured by the intellectuals, and particularly by the writers, 
in a protracted duel of this kind is determined by their capacity to live up 
to and to respond to this challenge. It does not fall automatically to all 
those who have opinions to express. Neither is it a function of the intel- 
lectuals’ affiliation to any particular political movement. It depends 
rather on their ability to act together as citizens, while reserving their 
right to arrive at our common problems by different ways. It is plain that 
last summer’s congress in Berlin (already referred to in this editorial) 
should not be interpreted as an invitation to writers and artists to enrol 
themselves under a political banner, but as a platform for a variety of 
people holding very different views, from Catholic conservatives to 
Marxian socialists, all of whom shared a common democratic and 
libertarian outlook. On the face of it, there need be no inherent reason 
why the formation in this country of a branch of this international 
movement, preparations for which, it is understood, are now in progress, 
should become the rallying-point for a new kind of political sectarianism. 
But it must be borne in mind that practice cannot be divorced from 
theory, or action from conviction, and it is to this important caveat that 
the foregoing remarks have been directed. Certain is it that, as one 
writer has already expressed it, in this review: 

. . . the truths that the fathers of freedom could blandly assume to be self- 

evident will henceforth have to be formulated in explicit professions of 

belief. By recognizing itself to be but one teaching among many, freedom 


has lost its early innocence and self-assurance. It must now realize and 
assert that it is the only true teaching among many that are false. 
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THE POLITICS OF ATLANTIC REARMAMENT 
Richard Lowenthal 


Richard Lowenthal is a correspondent of the Observer and widely known for his writings 
during the last three years on German affairs 


The primary purpose of the present plans for North-Atlantic rearmament 
is a political one: To deprive Russia of her chief political weapon in 
Western Europe — the weapon of fear. The plans are not based on the 
assumption that a Russian military attack on Western Europe is imminent 
— indeed, they make no sense on that assumption, providing as they do 
for rearmament over a period of years and for the defence of territories 
that could not be effectively defended if the attack came to-day or to- 
morrow. Nevertheless, the plans are expected to be useful in every stage 
of their execution and not only after completion: by steadily increasing 
the size of the Anglo-American commitment on the Continent, they 
should steadily reduce the fear of the West European nations that they 
may be overrun in isolation. 

The importance of this widespread fear is quite independent of whether, 
in our own somewhat detached judgment, it is well-founded. The attrac- 
tion to Communism as an ideology, though still important, is on the wane 
in France and possibly also in Italy; it is non-existent in Germany. But 
the fear of Russian power is universal in these countries; the possibility of 
Russian invasion literally enters every private calculation there, and 
therefore is bound to influence every political decision. Nations that have 
lived under Hitler in the recent past and have seen the growth of the new 
dictatorships in their immediate neighbourhood, are sufficiently experi- 
enced to form a realistic estimate of what Russian occupation would be 
like; and individuals who have little personal prospect of emigration are 
therefore less interested in the prospects of eventual liberation than in the 
chances of surviving by timely adjustment. Millions of people in western 
Germany, France and Italy — businessmen as well as workers, intellectuals 
as well as farmers — cordially detest the prospect of Communist rule, but 
are not at present prepared to take a stand against it because they regard 
its arrival in the wake of Russian tanks as inevitable, or at any rate, highly 
probable. Naturally, Russia’s open and disguised agents are making the 
utmost use of this state of affairs to undermine the allegiance of these 
nations to the cause of freedom. Voices have lately been raised in the 
United States suggesting that it is hopeless to defend a continent thus 
undermined, and that the Americans should concentrate on holding a 
worldwide chain of island defences including Britain. Leaving aside all 
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feelings of solidarity with our European friends and all thought of the réle 
played by Europe in creating the values for which the west now stands, 
such a proposal would be suicidal on the most cynical calculation of power 
politics. We need not expatiate on Britain’s chances of surviving atomic 
attacks based on the Channel coast; nor need we elaborate the obvious 
fact that control of Western Europe’s industry and manpower would be 
the one element now lacking to make the totalitarian world a match for 
American strength even in a long war. 

The Anglo-Saxon powers, then, cannot dream for a moment of aban- 
doning the Continent because its nations are at present undermined by 
fear; they must find the means ‘to turn the political morass of to-day into 
a solid, defensible march of the West. That means that an effective 
defence line must be built up to the East of all the vital industrial areas of 
Western Europe - on the Elbe. It means that the number of forces 
required to make this defence line effective must be raised from every 
source from which they can be got, and that a reinforcement of American 
and British strength on the European continent must be the first step. 
That is the overwhelming, irrefutable case for North Atlantic rearmament. 
That is the basis for the decisions taken by the Atlantic Council at its 
September meeting at New York, and confirmed at Brussels in December. 

But just as the primary purpose of the rearmament drive is political, so 
are the conditions of putting it into effect. The decision to include German 
troops in the Western rearmament effort, in particular, rests on excellent 
military grounds, but it was bound to raise a host of political problems 
and complications. These political problems had obviously to be faced 
before any practical steps towards Western rearmament could be taken — 
and it is here that the vision of the governments united in the Atlantic 
Pact, and of the American initiators in particular, has broken down. In 
an understandable but short-sighted anxiety to get quick results, these 
problems were at first shoved aside rather than faced; inevitably, they 
asserted themselves afterwards as causes of difficulties and delays — above 
all in France and Germany, the very countries most urgently in need of 
the stiffening expected from the plan. The outcome has been a three- 
months loss of time — from New York to Brussels — before the appointment 
of the new Commander-in-Chief; a corresponding setback to the readi- 
ness of the American public to back the intended effort whole-heartedly; 
a postponement of the final decision on a German contribution pending 
negotiations with the West German government and its military experts; 
and the likelihood that a four-power conference, largely concerned with 
Germany, will in fact take place before the decision has been taken. The 
very loss of time which the American initiators of the plan feared most has 
become a fact. The powers may at least profit from the delay by trying to 
think out the neglected political problems now — by working out the wider 
concerted political conception in whose framework the rearmament drive 
can alone be carried out. 

Since the question of a German contribution to Western defence was 
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first raised, three sets of political difficulties have arisen. The first concerns 
the timing of German rearmament in relation to the arrival of British and 
American reinforcements, to progress in the equipment of the French 
army, and to the four-power conference. The second group revolves 
round the issue of German equality of status on the one side and closer 
German integration into the Western community on the other. The third 
set of issues arises from insufficient clarity about the future European 
policy of a rearmed west in general, and about its attitude to Germany’s 
Eastern frontier in particular. Each group of problems has a somewhat 
different aspect according to whether it is looked on from the French or 
from the German angle; but each gives rise to anxieties and objections in 
both nations. Each of them, though now focused in the context of German 
rearmament, touches in fact on a broad issue of general western political 
strategy. None of them can be brushed aside as irrelevant and merely 
arising from a hangover of the past. It is not simply that the Germans want 
the West to forget Hitler and end the occupation regime, and that the 
French refuse to forget. The French anxieties, like the German ones, refer 
to the present and future. 

The first difficulty could easily have been foreseen because it arises from 
the same facts which make rearmament necessary — the present weakness 
of the West and the fear caused by it on the Continent. In Germany, it 
takes the form of the opposition demand for evidence that ‘the Anglo- 
Saxon powers indissolubly link their fate with ours’ before a defence 
contribution is agreed — a demand backed by practically all German 
military experts and the great majority of public opinion; it means in 
practice the arrival of substantial Anglo-American reinforcements and 
the discussion of a detailed plan for ‘offensive defence’, based on figures 
for the total forces available, before the first German troops are furnished. 
The demand means not — despite some exaggerations in that direction — 
that Western defence must first become strong enough to beat the Rus- 
sians without German aid, but that the Anglo-American ‘screen’ in Ger- 
many should first become strong enough to act as an effective deterrent 
against any Russian idea of ‘preventive war’. But that desire is also shared 
by the French, who fear just as much as the Germans that the arming of 
West German units might become the signal for Russian military action. 

If the arming of German units is to await the arrival of substantial 
Anglo-American reinforcements and the conclusion of complicated 
military discussions, it follows that nothing irrevocable should be done 
before the expected four-power conference. On this again, the French 
Government and the German opposition are completely united: both feel 
that a last serious attempt at agreement with the Russians has to be made 
before public opinion in their countries can be reconciled to the arming of 
German troops. For the French, it is a last attempt at compromise before 
accepting the distasteful arming of Germans; for the Germans, a last 
attempt at German unity before making the partition of the Fatherland 
final by integrating German troops into a Western alliance. Without such 
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a last attempt, public support for German rearmament cannot be obtained 
in either country. 

The caution that was lacking in the New York plans has thus been 
imposed by events. To rush through German rearmament has proved 
impossible, and Mr Acheson has saved the overall plan at Brussels by 
agreeing to set up the Atlantic High Command without waiting for the 
Germans, and to go ahead with the formation of a joint force while 
negotiations with the Germans start. It remains for the Western powers 
to take the second step — to use the four-power conference suggested by 
Russia for a serious attempt to restore German unity. Such an attempt 
cannot be founded on the withdrawal of allied troops from a disarmed 
Germany, which would abandon the Elbe line and expose the unprotected 
Ruhr to any Russian surprise attack, nor can it be founded on any ‘mixed 
government’ of West German elected leaders with East German appoin- 
tees of the Russian security service, which would give to the latter part of 
the power in Western Germany. It can only be founded on genuinely free 
all-German elections under rules laid down by the four powers, including 
freedom of party formation and free circulation. of candidates, speakers, 
organizers and literature throughout the country — as is still possible in 
Austria. If Russia agrees to that in the eleventh hour, then Germany can 
be kept demilitarized, the ‘People’s police’ and the Allied German Labour 
squads will be disarmed,.and the preparation of a peace treaty with a 
German government based on free elections will give a chance to explore 
further ways of reducing tension in Europe; if she refuses again, French 
and German opinion will accept the inevitability of West German 
rearmament as part of the overall western defence effort. 

The second group of problems, which obviously ought to have been 
solved before any call for German soldiers was made, concerns the political 
status of a West German government sharing in Western defence, and the 
organizational form of its contribution. It is common sense that a nation 
cannot be asked by a group of powers to furnish troops for their joint 
defence while it remains subject to the super-government of an occupa- 
tion regime. Mercenaries can be recruited even in such circumstances, 
and indeed have been; but it is not surprising to learn that the recently 
armed ‘labour squads’ in Western Germany are becoming a rallying 
point of the most undesirable SS types — it would only be surprising if 
they proved reliable in a crisis. A national effort, backed by the consciously 
democratic and pro-Western elements of the German’ people, can cer- 
tainly not be called forth on this basis. 

It was a grave mistake to talk of a German defence contribution before 
a decision was taken to end the occupation regime: the only form in which 
the issue should ever have been raised would have been an invitation to a 
West German government, already freed from occupation suzerainty, to 
enter discussions on joining the Atlantic Pact. But it was absurd nonsense 
to imagine that any democratic German government could agree to have 
its soldiers themselves incorporated into the Atlantic Forces under a 
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special minor status — in the form of ‘brigade groups’ distributed among 
the divisions of other nations — even on a provisional basis. Apart from the 
few mercenary elements, the German people are anything but eager to 
play at soldiers again: the collective experience of Hitler’s war and its 
aftermath has been too horrible for that. If anything can help to overcome 
this natural reluctance, it is the certainty of serving the common cause of 
free mankind: that is incompatible with minor status. 

Yet while the proposals to form the Germans into special units under 
non-German divisions are absurd, the underlying French fears are not. 
They are not based on the expectation of another Hitler, of a grandiose 
and devastating revival of aggressive German nationalism for which all 
the conditions are lacking, but on an estimate of the special national 
interests of a divided but rearmed Germany. Such a Germany, the French 
argue, will have two primary aims neither of which it is in the power of 
the West to fulfil — the restoration of national unity and the recovery of 
the lost provinces east of the Oder and Neisse. It will be tempted to use 
its military power to obtain them from Russia — either peacefully as the 
price of changing allegiance, or forcibly by dragging the whole Western 
alliance into a war for her national aims. It will be argued below that the 
answer to this danger — and it could, in certain conditions, become a real 
danger — must be found in a constructive European policy of the West. 
The French themselves see the solution in getting German power inextric- 
ably ‘mixed up’ with that of the other West European countries: German 
equality, they say, can only be conceded if German sovereignty is fused in 
that of the new Europe before it is ever recovered. If Germany’s heavy 
industry is brought under the High Authority of the Schuman plan, it 
can no longer pursue an independent policy of eastward expansion; nor 
could German troops serve such a policy if they are distributed in small 
units in the European army envisaged by the Pleven plan. It must be 
remembered that under the Pleven plan, all national units were to be 
equally small; only when allied military experts poured scorn on the 
practicability of such an ‘Esperanto army’, with a different language of 
command for each battalion, and insisted on national divisions, were the 
‘brigade groups’ for the Germans invented as a compromise. 

It is important to distinguish the concrete French proposals from the 
underlying principle, that German equality must go together with closer 
integration. That principle is sound and indeed fundamental, even though 
the concrete proposals are untenable. Not only are the national units at 
first envisaged by the Pleven plan too small; the very idea of creating a 
purely European army in the present situation is profoundly mistaken. 
The whole point of Western rearmament is to strengthen continental 
self-confidence by tying larger Anglo-American forces to the defence of 
Western Europe. To put it bluntly, the Pleven plan army would, in the 
present state of Europe, lack the necessary backbone. 

In the military as in other fields, closer integration must be sought in 
the Atlantic rather than the purely European framework. General 
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Eisenhower’s staff will begin by wielding into a unified Atlantic army the 
American, British and continental forces stationed in Germany. In the 
meanwhile, the Atlantic powers should consider how his authority could 
be extended to strategic control of all their forces in the European theatre, 
who would have to act on a common plan in case of serious conflict. If 
that is done, and if German officers are offered positions in the Joint 
Command commensurate with their ability, it seems improbable that 
responsible German political and military leaders would take the view 
that ‘equality’ required a separate national command and general staff; 
and if they make that clear, it seems equally improbable that French 
objections to the formation of German divisions under German com- 
manders, in the framework of the United Atlantic Force, would be 
maintained. 

There remains the question of closer political integration among the 
Atlantic partners. The experience of the Council of Europe offers eloquent 
warning against the attempt to seek closer political unity by trying to 
erect a constitutional edifice and a semblance of an international parlia- 
ment in the early stages; and the difficulties facing such an attempt would 
be even greater in a framework including the United States. But closer 
political unity there must be, drawing together the partial steps now under- 
taken for economic and military co-operation. The British government, 
with its special interest in Atlantic co-operation, its well-known critical 
attitude to the Council of Europe and its unique experience of the Com- 
monwealth, has a special responsibility to work out proposals for making 
the Atlantic Council a more comprehensive and continuous instrument 
of political co-ordination. In that Council the West German Government 
should be asked to join as an equal. 

One of the most important tasks of such a permanent political council 
of the Atlantic Powers would be the working out of a common long-term 
policy —- a common overall strategy for the conduct of the cold war. Such 
a policy alone could remove the third group of rearmament anxieties — 
those summed up in the question: ‘After rearmament, what?’ The 
question is frequently put by people in all the Western countries who fear 
that it will be difficult, once the forces of joint defence are created, to 
maintain them indefinitely behind the Elbe line, and that the ‘automat- 
ism of competitive rearmament’ may precipitate a world war. The more 
specific French fear that Western Germany may try to involve the 
Atlantic alliance in a war for the reconquest of her lost Eastern provinces 
is only a particular aspect of this wider question. 

In principle, the answer to the question is perfectly clear: After rearma- 
ment we shall negotiate again. What we call the ‘cold war’ is an inevitable 
consequence of the co-existence of a totalitarian half of the world with a 
free one; there may be truces and even longer periods of comparative 
quiet, but in one form or another the contest is likely to be with us for a 
whole historical period. If the West succeeds in overcoming its present 
state of weakness and consolidating its European marches, it must try to 
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turn the tables on the totalitarian system and to undermine Stalinist rule 
in Eastern Europe just as Stalinism tried to undermine democracy in 
Western Europe — to use its recovered strength for a counter-offensive not 
by military, but by political means. 

The West can never accept a situation as permanent in which Europe 
continues to live ‘half slave and half free’. Given a changed relation of 
world forces, it is a feasible long-term aim to restore the unity and freedom 
of Europe, up to the Russian frontier, without war. One condition of 
achieving it is that it should be proclaimed as an aim of Western policy, 
so as to keep hope alive in the countries now ruled by the one-party state. 
Another condition is that every issue of long-term policy in Europe should 
be looked at from the angle of the prospects of restoring European unity 
in freedom. 

That applies with special force to the question of the German-Polish 
frontier. The Russians and their East German vassals are solemnly com- 
mitted to the permanency of the demarcation line along the Oder and 
Neisse, and — contrary to frequently voiced Western expectations — the 
Russians are unlikely to change this stand in order to buy German 
support. Poland is closer to Russia than Germany, and the Russians have 
consistently pursued a policy of pushing all European frontiers westward 
rather than eastward, ever since 1945. But that does not mean that the 
West could afford to take an equally uncompromising stand for the 
wholesale revision of the frontier back to 1937, as demanded by the bulk 
of the German refugees. The Western consent to expulsion of some ten 
million Germans from Eastern Europe — the bulk of them from the 
territory now administered by Poland — was an act of cruel injustice as 
well as of political folly, but most of the territory has since been genuinely 
settled by Poles in their turn from areas farther to the East, and the 
injustice will not be repaired by repeating it in reverse. Nor could Western 
support for such a policy have any effect but to deprive the Polish and 
Czech opponents of Stalin of every hope and to throw these nations into 
Russia’s arms for good. 

It would be an error, however, to assume that the present lack of a 
Western policy on the border problem could produce any better results. 
So far the Western Powers have declared that they do not regard the Oder- 
Neisse line as binding and final, but they have been elaborately silent on 
what other solutions they would prefer. Such silence may have had a 
short-term tactical meaning in reserving the issue as a bargaining point 

while early peace negotiations were expected; but it has lasted too long. 
Non-recognition combined with silence on a positive solution encourages 
in effect the German extremists in their vocal demand for wholesale 
revision, and facilitates the work of Russian propaganda in keeping alive 
the fears of the Western Slavs. 

Western policy should aim, on the contrary, to encourage moderate 
elements among the refugees, to make it clear that extremist demands 
will have no chance of Western support, and to reassure the Poles that no 
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unfair solution will be favoured by the West. Such a policy is made 
possible by the fact that, on one side, a remarkably high percentage of the 
refugees is gradually being absorbed in the West German economy, while 
on the other hand not all the annexed territories have been effectively 
settled. A Western statement in favour of a partial revision of the Oder- 
Neisse line, to be negotiated freely at a future date between a united 
Germany and a free Poland, might have no practical effect now beyond 
producing criticism from all sides at once; yet it would put Western long- 
term policy on the right lines, stop the drift towards militant extremism 
among the refugees, and give us a flexibility on that issue superior to that 
enjoyed by Russia: German hopes, like ours, would be made to depend 
not on war nor on an improbable about turn of Russian policy, but on the 
gradual strengthening of the Western cause. 

Discussion of the political purpose of Atlantic rearmament and of the 
difficulties that have arisen over the question of the German contribution 
has led us to suggest a whole series of interconnected measures and 
policies. They consist, first, in postponing the arming of German con- 
tingents until the arrival of substantial Anglo-American reinforcements 
on the Continent, and using the interval for a last serious attempt to make 
the rearming of Germans unnecessary by agreement on the conditions for 
German unity in freedom, without however renouncing the Western 
defence line on the Elbe. If this fails, our second proposal is that a German 
contribution should be furnished on the basis of complete political and 
organizational equality, by a West German Government freed from 
occupation suzerainty and invited to sit in the Atlantic Council, but that 
the military powers of that Council should be strengthened in the sense of 
closer Atlantic integration. Our third point is that such an Atlantic 
Political Council should become the permanent organ for planning the 
long-term strategy of the Cold War, conceived as a strategy for the 
peaceful reconquest of Eastern Europe by political means and that a 
declaration of Western policy in favour of a partial revision of the Oder- 
Neisse frontier, to be freely negotiated in the future between Germany 
and a free Poland, would form an important part of such a strategy. 

Under the pressure of events, some of these policies may be in process of 
adoption and execution even now. Others may seem remote and unreal- 
istic, trying as they do to map out the road of the future counter-offensive 
during the present period of extreme Western weakness. But in a historical 
conflict between two great societies, each comprising many nations, 
conducted on world-wide, swaying fronts with an infinite variety of 
weapons, the confidence of either side in its ability to achieve ultimate 
triumph is not of small weight in the balance; and willingness during the 
period of weakness to plan ahead boldly for the period of recovery is the 
supreme sign of such confidence. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW IN THE FAR EASTERN WAR 


G.W. Keeton 


The author is Dean of the Faculty of Law in the University of London. He expresses his 
thanks to the Editors of the Manchester Guardian and World-Affairs tor permission to produce 
important parts of contributions which have appeared in those journals. 


For nearly two centuries, the Far East has been a laboratory in which the 
application of accepted rules of international law could be studied in an 
unusual context. The nineteenth century produced a crop of difficult 
problems. Is there, for example, a right to trade, if the nation with which 
you wish to trade does not want to enter into commercial relations? This 
was the problem presented by Japan in the mid-nineteenth century, and 
which received a political answer when Commodore Perry, on behalf of 
the United States, forced open the doors of the Japanese Empire in 1853. 
Again, if a nation is prepared to trade, but only on such conditions that 
merchants of western nations find them unacceptable, have the western 
states to which these merchants belong a right of redress? This was the 
problem posed by China a decade before Commodore Perry’s expedition, 
and which received a political solution in successive Anglo-Chinese Wars. 

Still a third type of problem was presented by the numerous territories 
over which China claimed suzerainty in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. If foreigners suffered injury in those territories, ought their state 

to seek redress directly from the protected territory itself or from China? 

When problems such as this arose, China was apt blandly to claim that 

suzerainty was a reality when the effect of asserting it was to prevent 

direct treaty relations with the dependency, and to deny it, or to disclaim 

responsibility, when the question of redress for the wrongs of the foreigner 

was pressed. 

Some of these questions have long ceased to trouble the legal experts of 
Foreign Offices. Others, such as the status of Korea are still with us. The 
events of the past seven months, beginning with the North Korean 
invasion of Southern Korea, have successively raised a number of difficult 
problems, some of which will be considered in this article. 


I THE KOREAN WAR 

Korea has been a thorny international problem for at least seventy years. 
The Koreans are a people of Mongolian origin, and are racially quite 
distinct from the Chinese. Indeed, they are slightly more akin to the 
Japanese. In the second half of the nineteenth century Korea was organ- 
ized as a kingdom, accepting the suzerainty of China, which in course of 
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time had become nominal. As China’s weakness became increasingly 
apparent, first Japan, and then the United States and other western 
nations negotiated commercial treaties directly with Korea. Once these 
had been signed, a complex diplomatic struggle ensued. Great Britain 
and the United States sought to maintain the principle of equality of 
trading opportunity in Korea, Russia attempted to establish a protector- 
ate and China sought to preserve her own suzerainty. Japan at this period 
tended to follow the Anglo-American lead, although she had designs of 
her own, which, in the long run were successful. Following anti-Japanese 
riots in Korea in 1894, Japan declared war on China, and was quickly 
victorious. By the Treaty of Shimonoseki, Japan compelled China to 
recognize the independence of Korea. Russia, however, was not yet 
reconciled to Japan’s dominance there, and in 1896, Russia and China 
signed a treaty, by which it was agreed that if Japan attacked Korean 
independence, the two signatories would intervene. In 1904, Japan and 
Russia went to war, and once again Japan was victorious. By the Treaty 
of Portsmouth in 1905, Russia was compelled to surrender to Japan her 
privileged position in South Manchuria. This paved the way for Japan’s 
annexation of Korea in 1910, an act which decided the status of Korea 
until the Japanese surrender in 1945. 

At the Cairo Conference, it was decided that the independence of Korea 
should be restored, and at the Moscow Conference in December, 1945, it 
was agreed that Korea should remain for five years under the trusteeship 
of the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and China. It was 
also agreed that a Joint Soviet-American Commission should be set up to 
form a provisional government for the whole kingdom. Unfortunately, 
this never came about. It happened that at the time of the Japanese 
surrender, Russian armies had occupied Northern Korea, whilst American 
forces were in the South. It was therefore agreed that the thirty-eighth 
parallel should serve as a line delineating the respective spheres of action 
of the two armies. In the intervening four years, this line came to divide 
two different worlds, although both were inhabited by Koreans. Pro- 
gressively, each occupying force organized a separate Korean state 
within the area subject to its control. Finally, in June, 1950, the Northern 
Korean army crossed the thirty-eighth parallel, in an attempt to destroy 
the rival government of Southern Korea. 

It was plain from the first day of the invasion that this struggle provided 
the acid test for the United Nations Organization. The invasion was a 
large-scale operation, carefully prepared over a considerable period of 
time. If successful, it would have reduced the status of the United Nations 
to that enjoyed by the League of Nations after the League had failed to 
exercise jurisdiction over Italy in the Corfu dispute of 1923, when it had 
failed to prevent the Japanese conquest of Manchuria in 1931-3, and 
finally, when it had failed to make the imposition of ‘sanctions’ effective 
against Italy in 1935-6. Protagonists of the League system of collective 
security in the inter-war period were accustomed to point to this succes- 
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sion of failures, and to draw from them the conclusion that if the first 
dispute had been faced resolutely and had been settled within the frame- 
work of the League, the Japanese might not have ventured to invade 
Manchuria in 1931 ; and further, that if Japanese aggression had been 
halted in 1931, Mussolini would never have embarked upon the conquest 
of Abyssinia. The attack by Northern Korea has supplied the first clear 
example of attack from outside (as distinct from disruption from within) 
which has occurred since the conclusion of the Second World War. 
Either it represents the beginning of a continuing series of such attacks, 
in which the effectiveness of the United Nations for the regulation of 
international affairs will be destroyed, or, in consequence of action taken 
by the United Nations, it will supply an impressive example of the 
vindication of the rule of law in international affairs. This was an issue on 
which there could be no compromise. Unfortunately, however, the 
intervention of the Chinese Communists, after the Northern Koreans had 
been driven to the northern borders of the territory ruled by them, 
has given the operations a fresh, and greater significance. It has raised 
the question, since Northern Korea is now aided by very large Chinese 
armies, with the support of the Soviet Union in the background, whether 
the operations which have been in progress since June last will not mark 
the beginning of the third world war. 

Apart from the general issue, however, the progress of events in the 
Far East has raised a number of more specific issues, which merit separate 
discussion. The first is the legality of the Security Council’s procedure 
condemning the Northern Korean aggression in the absence of a Soviet 
representative. The American White Paper published shortly afterwards 
makes it clear that the Security Council was convened at the request of 
the United States, and that the United States only acted after the Council, 
on June 25th, had passed its resolution declaring the activities of the 
Northern Koreans to be an act of aggression, and had called upon the 
invaders to withdraw, at the same time calling upon all members of the 
United Nations to co-operate with the Council in bringing about the 
cessation of hostilities. This was in accordance with Chapter VII of the 
Charter, which defines the action to be taken ‘with respect to threats to 
peace, breaches of the peace, and acts of aggression’. At the second meet- 
ing of the Security Council, a resolution calling for sanctions was passed 
on the initiative of the United States, which was the first power to take 
steps to implement it. The question which arises, however, was whether 
the resolution of June 25th complies fully with the terms of the Charter. 
The relevant article is Article 27, which after providing that decisions in 
procedural matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven members, 
continues: 

‘Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters shall be made 
by an affirmative vote of seven members including the concurring votes of 
the permanent members’, with one or two exceptions not material to the 
present dispute. The necessary seven votes were registered, but the Soviet 
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Union, a permanent member, was not represented at the meeting, since 
the Soviet representative had withdrawn from further proceedings in the 
Security Council, following his failure to secure the admission of Com- 
munist China’s representative in place of the Kuomintang delegate. At 
the same time the Soviet delegate, Mr Malik, declared that the Soviet 
Union would not recognize as legal any decision of the Security Council 
reached with the participation of the Kuomintang delegate. Apart from 
the Soviet Union, however, there was unanimity among the permanent 
members (which still included Nationalist China, as the Communist 
Government of China has not, yet been accepted by the United Nations 
as the legal representative of China), and it should be added that the 
Soviet Union did not formally challenge the legality of the vote taken in 
the Security Council, following the Northern Korean attack. The reason 
for this was that already, in the practice of the United Nations Security 
Council, there have been numerous instances of abstention from voting 
by permanent members, instead of the use of the veto and such abtsen- 
tions have been held not to invalidate decisions taken. Professor Goodrich 
and Dr Hambro, in their authoritative work on The Charter of the United 
Nations (p. 223) say: “The question was raised at San Francisco as to 
whether abstention would prevent a decision being taken on a substantial 
matter. The assurance was then given that it would not.’ Kelsen in his 
discussion of this problem, notices that two views are possible, and reaches 
no solution of the problem of the real intentions of the charter on this point 
( The Law of the United Nations, p. 240). The view of Goodrich and Hambro, 
however, avoids the absurdity that the simple absence of a permanent 
member of the Council would bring allsubstantial business to a standstill. 
It would seem, therefore, that the Soviet Union, from its own point of 
view, would have been in firmer ground if its representative had returned 
to veto the Security Council’s resolution instead of contending himself 
with abstaining.* 

Although no decision of the problem was necessary for the Security 
Council to take action (for the jurisdiction of the Council extends to 
threats to peace of whatever character), the contention of the Soviet that 
the United States (and the United Nations) have intervened in a civil 
war, requires consideration. From the standpoint of Communist ideology, 
the war in Korea may well be a civil war between two regimes with differ- 
ing political outlooks, but that cannot affect the question from the stand- 
point of international law, and it is therefore necessary to examine the 
international status with some care. Immediately prior to the annexation 
of Korea by Japan in 1910, Korea was an independent state, whose 
independence from Chinese suzerainty had received recognition in treat- 


* Actually, the Soviet was absent, and did not technically abstain, but a State 
which, contrary to its obligations under article 28 (1) of the Charter, absents itself 
from meetings of the Security Council cannot be in a better position than a State 
whose representative merely abstains from voting. 
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ies. The annexation by Japan was in due course recognized by other 
powers, and remained unquestioned in law until the later stages of the 
Second World War. The Cairo Declaration made it clear that Japan in 
defeat would be called upon to surrender all her overseas acquisitions 
from 1890 onwards, and the unconditional surrender of Japan in Septem- 
ber, 1945, therefore placed Korea (as well as Formosa) at the disposition 
of the United Nations. In the case of Formosa, its return to China was 
envisaged. In the case of Korea, the independence of the state was 
declared to be the object of allied policy. 

The position had been complicated, however, by the occupation of 
part of Northern Korea by Soviet forces in the last days of the war. This 
resulted in the delimitation of Soviet and American occupation zones by 
the thirty-eighth parallel, a division for which there is no hint of any 
other justification in the physical, racial or economic structure of Korea. 
This division, and the deterioration of relations between th®Communist 
and non-Communist world, has complicated the position in Korea in a 
manner strikingly resembling that which existed in Germany. There are 
not, and never have been, Northern Korean and Southern Korean 
states. At first, there were not even Northern Korean and Southern Korean 
Governments. There were simply the administrations of the two occupy- 
ing Powers in their respective spheres, and in the first months after the 
Japanese surrender, there was an intention that a Government common 
to the whole of Korea should be set up as a result of elections held in both 
Soviet and American zones. The failure to hold such elections was due to 
the steady deterioration in Soviet-American relations, and to the refusal 
of the Soviet Union to accept the possibility that non-Communist organ- 
izations could be ‘democratic’, and so qualify for the right to be repre- 
sented in an all-Korean government. At this point, on the final break- 
down of the Soviet-American Joint Commission on Korea, the dispute 
between the two occupying Powers was brought before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations which, on November 14th, 1947, adopted 
a resolution that free elections should be held in Korea not later than 
March gist, 1948, and thereafter, a Korean National Government should 


‘be established. Before reaching this decision, there had been a lengthy 


discussion in the Assembly as to whether the Korean question was really 
within the competence of the United Nations at all. The Soviet Union, 
Poland and the Ukraine adopted the position that it was not, since it was 
a question connected with the conclusion of peace treaties and their 
subsequent execution. This view was based on Article 107 of the Charter, 
which provides: 

Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or preclude action, in rela- 

tion to any state which during the Second World War has been an enemy 


of any signatory of the present Charter, taken or authorized as a result of 
that war by the Governments having responsibility for such action. 


This article, however, does not exclude United Nations jurisdiction. 
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It is permissible for belligerents to act outside the United Nations Organ- 
ization against defeated enemies and the Australian delegate put the 
matter in unanswerable form when he stated: 






















All those who took part in the drafting of the Charter at San Francisco know 
the exact purpose for the inclusion of that Article. It was simply to make 
it clear that the belligerent countries responsible for the defeat of the 
enemies in the Second World War shall have the right to proceed to make 
the treaty. There is nothing in the Charter that stops it, but neither is there 
anything in the Charter that prevents situations created by any treaty from 
being brought before the General Assembly for discussion. 


Although the discussions in the General Assembly had achieved a 
positive result in the establishment of the Temporary Commission, the 
Soviet in the northern zone of Korea set systematically to work to turn 
the Assembig resolution into a nullity. Members of the Commission were 
not allowed to enter Northern Korea, and they therefore functioned only 
south of the thirty-eighth parallel. However, after consultation with the 
Interim Committee of the General Assembly, the Commission decided 
that elections should be held in that part of Korea which was accessible 
to them. Accordingly, elections were held in Southern Korea on May 
10th, 1948. This resulted in the establishment of the Government of the 
Republic of Korea, although the authority of that government was 
effective only south of the thirty-eighth parallel. 

It will therefore be seen that the Republic of Korea is the direct crea- 
tion of the United Nations itself, and is in fact the only government in 
Korea recognized as having legal existence by that organization. It is, of 
course, common knowledge that, very far from co-operating in the 
resolutions of the United Nations on Korea, the Soviet in Northern Korea 
directly obstructed them, and eventually created the government of 
Northern Korea in defiance of United Nations decisions. The methods by 
which this situation has been brought about do not call for detailed com- 
ment, for their purpose and effect are plain. They constituted a direct 
challenge to the authority of the United Nations even before the events at 
the end of June last. Since then, the activities of the Soviet-dominated 
Northern Korean government have plainly been designed, not only to 
destroy the government of the Republic of Korea, but to reduce the 
authority of the United Nations to zero. 

From the standpoint of the Koreans themselves, the division of their 
country into two zones has always been tragic. That division was an 
inescapable consequence of the dual occupation, and since 1945, the 
efforts of the United Nations have been consistently devoted towards the 
establishment of a Korean Government having authority over the whole 
of the country. The Soviet Union declined to co-operate in this enter- 
prise, and set up a rival government, not recognized by the United Nations, 
armed it, and then withdrew. The United States also withdrew from 
Southern Korea, but apparently failed to arm the Republican Govern- 
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ment of Korea to the extent that was necessary to repel attack by its 
unrecognized Northern rival. The Soviet technique is therefore obvious. 
It used every opportunity to turn a temporary line of military demarca- 
tion into a permanent boundary. Having succeeded in this, it then set up 
a rival government, which it armed. It then turned a dialectical somer- 
sault, claimed that the Northern Korean Governments was the real 
government of Korea, and launched it upon the invasion of territory 
under the control of the Korean Republic Government. It is easy to see 
the full implications of this technique. The question that awaits solution 
is the fate of the Northern Korean regime at the conclusion of the present 
war. Clearly, the division of the small and unhappy state of Korea cannot 
be perpetuated indefinitely. In the event of a clear-cut United Nations 
victory, it would fall once again to the United Nations to take all neces- 
sary steps to set up a government responsible through open and free 
elections to the people of Korea as a whole. Already, however, large-scale 
Chinese intervention has complicated the*situation, making it probable 
that political, rather than legal considerations will be dominant in an 
eventual settlement. It should be pointed out that even apparent agree- 
ment to hold ‘open and free’ elections would be the beginning, and not 
the end, of difficulties, since experience has shown that the Soviet inter- 
pretation of this phrase is quite different from that of Great Britain and 
the United States. 

Two further points merit brief mention. Mr Nehru made a valiant 
effort to secure a peaceful settlement by a direct approach to Mr Stalin. 
In the reply of Mr Stalin to Mr Nehru, it was suggested that representa- 
tives of Korea might be heard in discussions at the Security Council on 
the settlement of the present dispute, and secondly, admission of Com- 
munist China was made a condition of further discussions. The first 
suggestion was really a revival of the Soviet proposal, originally made to 
the United Nations Assembly, and rejected at that time by the Assembly, 
because it would immediately give rise to a further dispute on how 
‘representatives of the Korean people’ should be chosen. The proposal 
was therefore no more than a further manoeuvre, and as such had been 
already rejected by the United Nations Assembly. The insistence on the 
admission of Communist China was a more fundamental matter for here, 
unhappily, British and American attitudes differ. The early British 
recognition of Communist China obviously does not affect the position 
in the United Nations, except to increase the certainty of lack of una- 
nimity in a vote on the claim of Communist China to admission. This 
indeed was the position when the Security Council considered the matter. 
So long as the United States declines to recognize Communist China, her 
vote upon admission may be anticipated, so that it becomes unnecessary 
to speculate whether the Nationalist representative may veto his own 
exclusion. Similar exclusions of representatives of Eastern European 
states which have succumbed to Communist revolutions have already 
occurred, but none of these instances has affected a permanent member 
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of the Security Council. The situation is one which is not provided for in 
the Charter, and upon which the text-books are silent. Of course, with 
the participation of Communist China in the present war in Korea on the 
side of the Northern Koreans the matter has acquired a newer and graver 
significance, since she has now participated in aggression. It is this act 
of aggression which the United States, in January last, suggested that the 
Security Council should condemn. Whether such condemnation is ex- 
pedient is a political question, quite distinct from the legal significance of 
Communist China’s conduct. 

A word may perhaps be added on the discussions which accompanied 
the crossing of the thirty-eighth parallel by the United Nations forces in 
the autumn of 1950. Whatever may have been the political expediency of 
continuing the war into Northern Korea, the legal position was quite 
clear. Northern Korea has committed acts of war, and the United Nations 
are waging a punitive war against it. They were no more bound to stop 
at the Northern Korean frontier than we or the Soviet were compelled to 
stop at the German frontier in 1944. The war continues until the authority 
of the forces of international order have been sufficiently vindicated. ‘That, 
legally, was the only consequence to be derived from taking action at all. 


2 THE PRESENT STATUS OF FORMOSA 
By the Treaty of Shimonoseki in 1895, at the conclusion of the Sino- 
Japanese War, China was required by Article 2, to cede to Japan in full 
sovereignty Formosa and the Pescadores. 

For exactly half a century after its cession, Formosa (renamed by the 
Japanese “Taiwan’) enjoyed the status of a Japanese colony. There was 
some Japanese settlement in the island, but this was not so large as might 
have been expected. Indeed, under the stable rule which the Japanese 
brought, Chinese from the mainland emigrated in greater numbers than 
the Japanese. The latter, however, as might have been expected, domina- 
ted Taiwan’s commerce, shipping and banking. During the whole of the 
Japanese occupation, there was little sign of organized resistance or dis- 
content. The Formosan Chinese (except recent immigrants) had always 
regarded themselves as distinct from the Chinese of the mainland, and the 
chaotic conditions of China during the present century acted as a strong 
deterrent to any movement having as its aim the retrocession of the island 
to Chinese rule. 

When the change actually came in 1945, after the Japanese surrender, 
it was accompanied by discontent and disorder. Large bodies of National- 
ist troops were quartered there, and these were regarded by the inhabit- 
ants as an occupying army — an impression which the plundering pro- 
pensities of the Nationalist troops greatly strengthened. Moreover, there 
was a hunt for pro-Japanese elements in the population — a hunt which 
was naturally widespread, having regard to the fact that the Japanese had 
been continuously in control for half a century, and had brought prosper- 
ity on a scale such as Formosa had not previously seen. When the breach 
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between the Nationalists and the Formosans had reached the point of 
open resistance, Nationalist policy softened. Possibly this was due in part 
to the progress of the civil war in China, with its mounting reverses for 
the Nationalists. At length, in 1949, with the war on the mainland already 
lost, Chiang Kai-shek was compelled to withdraw to the island which had 
received his forces so coolly four years before, and since then, he has 
maintained a blockade of the adjacent coast of the mainland. 

At the time when the Northern Koreans were advancing rapidly in the 
south, and when American reinforcements were urgently needed, General 
McArthur announced that no attack on Formosa by Chinese Communists 
would be tolerated, and the State Department acquiesced in this policy, 
contenting itself with ensuring that Chiang Kai-shek refrained, in turn, 
from hostile moves against the mainland, so long as he remained pro- 
tected by the shield of American military power. Since that date, the 
United States has declared, in the clearest possible terms, that she does 
not contemplate any protectorate or other political control of Formosa. 

Behind this temporary problem of military security, however, lies the 
graver question of a divergence in point of view between the United 
States, on the one side, and Great Britain and other nations of the Common- 
wealth on the other, upon Communist China, this divergence having 
important consequences in the consideration of the future status of For- 
mosa. Great Britain and other Commonwealth nations have recognized 
the Communist government of China as the de jure Government of China. 
At the same time, they have withdrawn recognition from the Nationalist 
Government. So far, the United States has accorded no recognition to 
Communist China, but, on the contrary,sit still recognizes Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Government as the legitimate government of China. So long as 
Chiang Kai-shek remains in effective control of Formosa, it is possible to 
maintain this attitude with some appearance of conviction, although it 
may be questioned whether the Nationalists would be able to maintain 
themselves very long in Formosa if it were not for American support, 
diplomatic, naval and military. Nevertheless, Great Britain has already 
encountered difficulties, both political and legal, as a result of a recogni- 
tion, which, on the surface at least, appears premature. The political 

difficulties were more apparent in the early stage of the war in Korea, at 
the time when the United States announced that an attack by Chinese 
Communists on Formosa would be resisted by American forces. Such an 
attack would plainly have been an extension of the war in Korea. Never- 
theless Great Britain, uncomfortably aware that the Chinese attack could 
be construed in the light of British recognition as no more than an attempt 
by China’s de jure Government to recover part of its territory held by a 
Government from which Great Britain had withdrawn recognition, made 
it plain that she would not be involved. Happily the opportunity to test 
this attitude never arose, or Anglo-American divergence in policy might 
have produced embarrassing results. 

Legally also, the British attitude has produced some odd consequences. 
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The occupation of Formosa by the Nationalists occurred in pursuance of 
the Cairo Declaration of December, 1943, to which President Roosevelt, 
Mr Churchill, and Marshal Chiang Kai-shek were signatories on behalf 
of their governments. The Declaration provided that all the territories 
which China had been compelled to cede to Japan in the past half- 
century should be restored to China. This Declaration was expressly 
re-affirmed at the Potsdam Conference in July, 1945. Such a retrocession 
would normally be accomplished by a peace-treaty between Japan and 
the victorious Powers. So far, however, no such treaty has been drafted. 
However, when the Japanese forces in Formosa in October, 1945, sur- 
rendered to Chiang Kai-shek, it was in pursuance of a prior agreement 
between the allied Powers, including the United States, Great Britain 
and China, and it was with the consent of those Powers that the National- 
ist Government, through its agent, Wu Kuo Cheng, undertook the 
administration of the island. He, or his successor, is still continuing the 
administration, under the authority derived, primarily from the National- 
ist Government, and ultimately from the Supreme Military Administra- 
tion of the Allied Powers. Presumably, therefore it was in this capacity 
that General MacArthur discussed the defence of the island with Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek during the Korean war. 

In two cases arising before British Courts in the Far East recently, it 
has been necessary to discuss the British view of the present status of 
Formosa. The first, Civil Air Transport Inc. v. Chennault and Others, was 
decided by the Supreme Court of Hong Kong, and Gibson,C.J., referred 
to the question of the status of Formosa. To this, the Foreign Office rather 
surprisingly replied that in 1948 Formosa was part of the territory of the 
Japanese Empire, and accordingly the British Government still considered 
Formosa to be de jure part of the Japanese Empire! This, of course, as a 
later part of the opinion of the Foreign Office impliedly admits, was to 
avoid the embarrassing dilemma that since the British Government no 
longer recognized the Nationalist Government as the Government of 
China, the Foreign Office might otherwise have been compelled to admit 
that the Communist Government of China was the de jure Government of 
Formosa. The dilemma appears even more plainly in the Singapore Case 
of USA v. Yang Soon Ee, which raised the question of the status of a 
Chinese ship registered in Formosa. The Singapore judge, Chief Justice 
Murray-Aynsley stated, after consultation with the Foreign Office that 


it is clear that the Central Peoples Government and the Peoples Republic 
in China is recognized both de facto and de jure as the only government in 
China. The ship is registered in Formosa which is legally part of the Japan- 
ese Empire and not apparently de facto under the control of the Communist 
government in China. 


The difficulties inherent in this attitude have been ably set out by Mr 
Green in a ncte in The International Law Quarterly,* and therefore need not 


* July, 1950, pp. 421-2 
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be repeated here. It is an attitude which is quite inconsistent with that 
adopted in respect of Korea, which was also Japanese in 1943, but is now 
treated as an independent, state. Moreover, if Formosa was to be regarded 
as still formally Japanese territory, then administration of it pending the 
peace treaty is ultimately the responsibility of the allied powers, whose 
agent for defence is General MacArthur. Hence it would follow that any 
attack on it would be an attack upon the allied military administration, 
and as such, a matter of immediate concern to this country as much as to 
the United States. Yet Great Britain has committed herself to the position 
that she is not primarily concerned with a Communist attack upon 
Formosa! 

It need scarcely be added that the view of Communist China and that 
of the Nationalists differs from that of Great Britain. The Communists 
regard Formosa as an integral part of China, to be recovered at the 
earliest opportunity. Before the Communist victory, the Nationalists had 
also regarded Formosa as legally Chinese territory, and had consistently 
extended their legislation to the island. Accordingly, when the Soviet 
Union accused the United States of aggression by the establishment of 
American forces there, the Chinese representative at the United Nations 
protested, on the ground that Formosa was Chinese territory and that the 
American forces were there on the invitation of the Chinese Government. 
It is not recorded that on this occasion the British representative expressed 
the view that Formosa was really Japanese territory. To-day, no doubt, 
Chiang Kai-shek would still take the view that Formosa is Chinese 
territory, and is the only part remaining under the control of the legiti- 
mate government of China. Presumably the American view is similar. 

These contradictions in point of view over the status of Formosa are the 
inescapable consequence of the divergence in point of view between Great 
Britain and the United States over the recognition of Communist China. 
So far, the problems which have arisen have been problems which the 
Courts have been able to decide, but this might not always be the case. 
The sooner British and American policy upon this question can be 
harmonized again, the greater are the chances of promoting stability in 
the Far East. 


3 THE PRESENT INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF CHINA 
As soon as the Communists replaced the Nationalists in effective control 
of the bulk of Chinese territory, it was evident that a number of intricate 
legal problems would arise for settlement. The three principal problems 
can alone be considered here. They are (1) the problem of recognition; 
(2) the problem of admission to U NO; and (3) the problem of inter- 
vention in the Korean war. 

(1) Recognition. The problem of recognition is itself one of considerable 
delicacy, for Great Britain has already recognized Communist China, 
whilst the United States has not. Recognition is one of the most unsatis- 
factory branches of international law, being so largely discretionary, 
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for it is so closely linked with political considerations. Moreover, there 
are several kinds of recognition. There is, first of all, the recognition 
of a state as an international person. This occurs when, for example, a 
former colony achieves its independence, as the Spanish possessions in 
South America did a century ago. No question of this type of recognition 
arises in the case of China, for China has been recognized as an inde- 
pendent state ever since Western Powers entered into formal Syne 
relations with her over a century ago. 

At the present time, therefore, in China’s case we are concerasd only 
with the recognition of governments, and it will.at once be evident that 
this is a practical question only when there are internal difficulties, and 
two organizations are competing for control of the country. Usually, but 
not invariably, the problem becomes an urgent one when a civil war is in 
progress. If this civil war is likely to be of prolonged duration, so that the 
rights of nationals of other states are likely to be affected by blockades, 
and similar war-like activities, then third states will have to consider 
whether to give the rebel organization that limited degree of recognition 
which is known as ‘recognition of belligerency’. From the standpoint of 
third parties, a regular war is then regarded as being in progress, with all. 
the usual consequences. A third state, however, is not bound to recognize 
belligerency. It is really a political question when it does so. In the Amer- 
ican Civil War, for example, Great Britain incurred severe criticism in the 
North for recognizing the belligerency of the South at an early date. But 
a state which is seeking to suppress a formidable revolt will normally 
resent the recognition of the rebels by a third state, as an indirect encour- 
agement to the rebels. In the Spanish Civil War, the question of the 
appropriate moment to recognize Franco’s belligerency was again hotly 
debated, although other factors which will now be discussed, were 
involved here. 

If the rebels fail to establish their position, then there will come a 
moment when third states will have to consider the withdrawal of the 
limited recognition which they have given. In the American Civil War, 
however, no serious problems on this point arose, for the surrender of the 
Confederates marked the end of the struggle, not only from the internal 
point of view, but in the view of international law also. In the Spanish 
Civil War, however, the rebels won, and therefore other states were called 
upon to decide at what point they would withdraw recognition from the 
Spanish Republic as the lawful Government of Spain, recognizing in its 
place the Franco regime. Obviously in selecting this moment for with- 
drawing recognition from the former government, and conferring it upon 
the former rebels, there is ample scope for political factors to enter into 
play, and it was the predominance of these at the time of the Spanish 
Civil War that gave the question of recognition its special importance. 
There is, however, still a further course which a third state may take. 
Whilst continuing to recognize the original government as the de jure 
government, it may recognize the victorious rebels de facto, and this is a 
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course which has not infrequently been taken, as less obviously suggestive 
of taking sides than a withdrawal of recognition from one side, and a 
recognition of the other as the de facto and the de jure government would be. 

One further point should be noticed. It is the prerogative of third states 
to select the moment when they will recognize a new regime. Following 
the Soviet Revolution in 1917, Great Britain did not recognize the Soviet 
until 1924, and the United States not until 1933. Viewed in the light of 
these facts, the British recognition of Communist China, coupled with the 
withdrawal of recognition from Nationalist China therefore appears to be 
an early expression of confidence, to put it no higher, especially when it is 
remembered that Chiang Kai-shek still had armies in being, and was in 
effective occupation of Formosa. 

In fact, the British attitude to the Chinese civil war has been legally 
remarkable. A case could have been made for the recognition of the 
belligerency of Communist China some years ago. This was never done. 
Again, in the summer of 1950, there was something to be said for 
recognizing Communist China as the de facto government of China, but 
continuing to recognize the Nationalist Government as the government 
de jure. If this had been done, the embarrassing shifts to which British 
courts in the Far East have been forced when dealing with the status of 
Formosa would not have been necessary, nor would the consequences of 
Anglo-American differences been so serious at Lake Success. 

(2) The Problem of Communist China and the Security Council. The crux of the 
question of the recognition of Communist China is to be found in the fact 
that China was not only a founder member of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, but was also, by the terms of the Charter, a permanent member of the 
Security Council, to whom special powers were entrusted. These are parti- 
cularly important in relation to powers of veto in respect of resolutions of 
the Security Council. Before the victory of the Chinese Communists, the 
Soviet Union was almost invariably in a minority of one to four in the 
Security Council, insofar as permanent members were concerned, the 
Chinese Nationalist delegate habitually voting with Great Britain, France 
and the United States. Obviously the admission of the Chinese Communist 
delegate, to the exclusion of the Nationalist delegate would fundamentally 
change the balance of forces inside the Security Council. The issue of 
Chinese representation therefore in reality goes to the roots of the effective- 
ness of the Security Council itself. The Soviet delegate recognized this at 
the outset of the Korean War, and sought to secure the admission of 
his Chinese colleague, the Soviet, like Great Britain, having already 
recognized Communist China. With the exception of these two states, 
however, the majority of the other members of the Security Council still 
recognized Nationalist China, and they therefore rejected the Soviet 
proposal at the 459th meeting of the Council. It was in consequence of 
this adverse vote that the Soviet delegate withdrew, and therefore was 
absent from the vital meetings in June when the Council condemned the 
North Korean invasion and decided to invoke sanctions. 
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Since that time, although the USS R has again raised the question of 
Communist China’s admission, the Council has not altered its attitude, 
which, indeed, has strengthened, since Communist China intervened in 
the Korean War. 

(3) China’s intervention in the Korean War. Politically, the intervention of 
Communist China in the Korean War has had the gravest consequences. 
It has postponed the date of final settlement, increased international 
tension, and has very greatly increased the risks of the outbreak of a third 
world war. From the legal point of view, the position is straightforward. 
In the first place, the Northern Korean government has been organized in 
defiance of the rulings of UNO on Korea. The Southern Korean 
Government on the other hand is the product of UNO activity. The 
Security Council has condemned the invasion of Southern Korea by 
Northern Korea as aggression, has called upon all members to refrain 
from assisting Northern Korea, and in addition has invoked sanctions 
against her. It is interesting to notice that, so far, even the Soviet Union 
has not openly assisted Northern Korea, although indirectly it has obviously 
supplied a good deal of equipment, to put it no higher. On the other hand, 
Communist China has set very large forces in motion against the forces of 
the United Nations in Korea. This is an open and direct challenge to the 
existing system of international organization. It is plainly an assistance of 
aggression, which is in itself aggression. This was clear from the day when 
the first Chinese troops crossed the Sino-Korean frontier, but the United 
States waited until Chinese troops were actually standing on Southern 
Korean territory before asking that Communist China should be declared 
an aggressor and sanctions imposed on her. The political dilemma is 
plain, although it may be added that such action would end the absurdity 
by which the forces of the United Nations cannot impede Chinese war 
preparations beyond the Korean frontier. To take the steps which are 

justified by the conduct of the Chinese Communists is to risk spreading 
war throughout the Far East, but that does not affect the legal position. 
Moreover, the Chinese Communist action has posed exactly the same 
problem that the successive aggressions of Mussolini, Hitler and Japan 
posed before 1939. Where a considerable Power or group of Powers is the 
aggressor, the alternatives are either to condone the aggression, when any 
international system collapses, or to face it boldly, when there is a very 
real risk of world war. The experience of the inter-war years showed that 
to condone the aggression only encourages further aggression. It is no 
more than a truism to say that until the forces of international order are 
strong enough to protect any state from aggression, no matter by whom, 
there can be no assurance of continued peace. Although a truism, how- 
ever, it appears to be a fact which is extremely hard to assimilate. But it 
will be apparent that the Korean War has once again put our international 
security system to the test. Unless the United Nations are victorious, the 
main purpose of the United Nations Organization will have proved as 
impossible of achievement as that of the League of Nations. 
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LUSAKA: PLANNING AND RACIAL RELATIONS 
G.A. Jellicoe 


G.A. Jellicoe, FRIBA, MTPI, is President of the International Federation of Landscape 
Architects and, while acting as consulting architect to the Northern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment, was commissioned by the Lusaka Management Board to prepare this plan 


A town plan is unique in as much as it gives concrete form to what it is 
generally and often vaguely anticipated will be the coming way of life. 
This picture of hatching and cross hatching, dots and circles can neither 
confuse nor avoid issues. The premises to the planning of Lusaka, which 
are more critical than the plan itself, were based upon factors and infor- 
mation available from a variety of sources, but it must be made clear that 
in their final form the opinions contained within them are those of the 
consultant. The plan was later approved in principle and adopted by the 
Lusaka Board of Management at its meeting held on April 26th, 1950, asan 
advisory ‘development plan’ to guide the Board during the next few years. 


THE CAPITAL 


The railway crossed the Zambesi from Southern Rhodesia in 1905, and 
joined with the railway system of the Congo in 1915. It is said that 
Rhodes ordered the present single span bridge to be immediately below 
the Victoria Falls, so that all persons entering Northern Rhodesia should 
feel the spray upon their cheeks. This is a romantic introduction to a 
country that taken as a whole is monotonous and uninviting. The 290,000 
square miles mainly displays a scenery of indiscriminate hardwoods, 
scrub, and coarse grass covering flat or undulating land or low hills, 
which only occasionally break into rocky eminences. The principal 
indigenous animal life consists of about 1,600,000 natives of Bantu stock, 
a wide variety of big game that takes less and less part in affairs, and as far 
as one particular area is concerned, the formidable, deadly, and self- 
centred red or white ant. When the British Government took over from 
the British South Africa Charter Company in 1924, the white foreign 
population was about 4,000. To-day it is something over 36,000, a relation- 
ship of 1-45 to the native, and of one to every eight square miles of territory. 

The white man has been drawn to Northern Rhodesia mainly by the 
mineral wealth of the Copperbelt and the lead and zinc mining at Broken 
Hill. This mining to-day accounts for about 95 per cent. of the economy 
of the country, supporting a strong civil service responsible for the admin- 
istration and development of the colony as a whole, and encouraging 
substantial secondary industries such as building and the motor trade. 
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Farming has grown up mainly round the railway, and demonstrates the 
vital problem of transport and accessibility, without which no civilization 
can flourish. The railway is single track and narrow gauge, and the traffic 
of heavy goods trains laden with copper passing south on their thousand 
mile pull to Beira, and north carrying coal from Wankie to the mines, 
reveals the significance of this vital artery. The roads between towns are 
mainly earth and sometimes impassable during the rains; yet driving is 
easy, and it is not unreasonable to do 300 miles in a,day at an average 
speed of 50 m.p.h. Air transport has not yet fully developed within the 
colony itself, but has revolutionized the historic relationship of a distant 
and remote colony with the outside world in general and the mother 
country in particular. The long and gentle journey that is so well described 
in the diary of Professor Adshead, who chose the site for Lusaka in 1930 
and prepared the plan among ‘the anthills and queer dried-up sort of 
stuff with occasionally biggish trees’, has given way to the air hop from 
London that will soon last only a few hours. 

The original capital of Northern Rhodesia was at Livingstone, which 
still retains a sense of township, but the Zambesi basin at 3,000 feet was 
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too hot for comfort and the geographic position was unsuited to civil 
administration, especially of the mines. Lusaka lies 313 miles north of 
Livingstone, 1,100 miles south of the equator, and at a level of over 4,000 
feet has a climate characteristic of the central African plateau. The 
temperature ranges from an average minimum of 50 degrees in June to 
an average maximum of 88 degrees in October, when the heat can be 
disagreeable and even demoralizing. 

Professor Adshead laid out the new capital, on classical lines, on an 
east-west spur of low hills, beginning about a.mile north of the existing 
village of Lusaka. Great care and foresight were taken in the planning of 
buildings, the layout of roads, and perhaps most of all in the planting of 
trees. Nearly all the dignity and graciousness that Lusaka contains dates 
from this period of the early ’thirties, for since that time there has been an 
almost unbroken record of development by expediency. The most pre- 
cious single physical feature, for example, is unquestionably the tree, and 
nowhere better than from the air can be seen how the initiative for tree 
planting not only stopped suddenly, but actually gave way at times to 
the destruction of what was already there. The town itself did not develop 
according to the original intention, and to-day there are two towns: the 
high class residential area on the Ridgeway mainly occupied by civil 
servants, and the commercial centre that developed round the old village 
street and railway station. Messrs Bowling and Floyd, town planning 
consultants of Johannesburg, reported in 1947 that ‘it would be difficult 
to find a comparable state of affairs anywhere in the world where the only 
shops available to a new and rising town are situated two to three miles 
away.’ 

This ungainly city is set in a region of quiet but considerable landscape 
beauty. It is impossible to stand on the high ground to the north and not 
to feel moved by the bowl in which the town is set, with the hills of 
far-off Chilanga bounding the view across the flat oolite plain. Here 
indeed man can philosophize upon the works of man. 


PREMISE TO PLANNING: I 
More important than physical planning is the drawing up of the pro- 
gramme upon which the plan shall be based. In Lusaka three main 
premises as to the future had to be determined: the growth of population, 
the standards of living, and the relationship of native and European. 

The original and almost sole purpose of Lusaka was as a capital city, 
and its industry was the civil service. But a capital inevitably draws 
business to itself, and while the civil service has increased since the 
thirties, the town itself has increased proportionately faster, and is rapidly 
becoming an independent entity. The present population consists of 
about 4,000 Europeans and about 25,000 natives, and to reach this 
figure it has been estimated that the population has doubled itself in the 
past five years. Provided the economy of the colony continues to expand, 
the only serious restriction on increase of population would seem to be the 
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rate of progress of housing, building, and civil engineering generally. It is 
interesting and significant that the growth of Nairobi has exceeded all’ 
earlier forecasts. 

But the commercial growth is almost wholly dependent upon the 
wealth of the copper mines, and there is therefore more hazard than with 
a city whose economy is either more varied or is based on a stable industry 
such as agriculture. Copper deposits are by no means inexhaustible, and 
while their life is not likely to be less than one hundred years, such a period 
is negligible in the life of a city; in the unlikely event of no further develop- 
ment of basic industries, the Lusaka of a hundred years hence would 
cease to exist, buried like Troy metaphorically under the great waste 
deposits of the copper belt. For the immediate future, however, subsidiary 
basic industries, such as the cement works at Chilanga, are rapidly 
becoming established and will stabilize and develop the local economy. 

Another factor affecting the growth of population is the possibility of 
Federation between the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. History and prestige 
would probably outbalance geography and make Salisbury the combined 
capital, and thus cause the northern capital to start once more on its 
travels. Even though Lusaka remained the administrative centre, the loss 
of prestige might be fatal to development before the town had established 
itself as a self-contained organism, proud enough of its distinction as a 
capital, but not necessarily dependent upon it. 

From the foregoing factors and because it is necessary to have an 
objective, it was decided to plan for an increase of population to twenty-five 
thousand Europeans and to one-hundred thousand natives. Such a figure might be 
reached in twenty-five years. 


PREMISE TO PLANNING: II 
The second premise concerns the future standard of living of both Euro- 
pean and native. 

The average standard of living of the Englishman in the colonies is 
incomparably higher than that of his brother in England, and has been 
accepted as being partly a compensation for his isolation from the normal 
pleasures and culture of a high civilization. The urban dweller may have 
an acre of land for his bungalow, from two to four native servants, auto- 
matically a car, and a low rate of income tax. The day starts early and 
work is over by four or five p.m. His earnings are higher than in England, 
but the cost of living, and the standards of living, are so much more so 
that his margin of security is by no means ample. It has to be questioned 
whether the levelling process that is taking place in England is not taking 
place also in Rhodesia, where the average standard of living of the 
European has tended to fall and that of the native to rise. At the present 
moment, moreover, the life of the white community is periodically 
paralysed by a shortage of petrol, which is not produced in Africa; while 
the introduction of the cycle has made the native more flexible and 


independent. 
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Proposed night distribution of population in the Lusaka Region. The native townships, which seem dense 4 
only be determined when the demand arises; the quincunx pattern is suggestive only. The distribution in 
decisively than the drawing suggests. The flat oolite plain separating Lusaka and Chilanga is easily discernible 
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The natural standard of living of the native remained unchanged for 


_ centuries until the advent of the European. Outside European influence 


this way of life, whose philosophy is based on sufficient unto the day, and 
whose pleasures lie in leisure, sunshine, the shade of trees, and healthy 
animal pursuits, continues undisturbed until the call of the town is heard. 
The first surge of natives to the towns in Africa created conditions very 
similar to our own industrial revolution. In Northern Rhodesia and in 
Lusaka in particular, the call was so late that it almost coincided with the 
awakening of the social conscience in England and the consequent 
revolution; the problem of the slums is in fact comparatively slight. 

The issue now is the establishment of a minimum standard of living 
that will satisfy the social conscience, but will not cripple the community 
as a whole. Since the supply of natives is by no means inexhaustible, it 
would appear that there will be a tendency to leave domestic service for 
commerce and industry, with their attraction of higher wages and greater 
freedom. The effect on the European standard of living may be counter- 
balanced by the entry of native women into domestic service, a hitherto 
almost wholly untapped source of supply of labour. 

The premise for the standard of living assumes however the maintenance 
of a society in which one European stand contains also one native family in domestic 
service; and also that the transport of Europeans will continue primarily to be by 
private cars; that of the natives primarily by foot, but an increasing number by cycle. 
A comprehensive bus service may become economic when the European 
densities increase as proposed, and when the standard of living of the 
natives rises. 


PREMISE TO PLANNINGI?III 


| So far we have considered the native as a service unit; we now have to 


consider the basis of the third premise, that of the native as an individual 
and his relationship with the European. It is probably safe to say that no 
other country in the world offers such an opportunity of resolving the 
racial problem logically and peacefully, for all the facts of history lie 


» before the administrator, and most of the factors of the future. 


The issue seems to turn not on the native himself, but on how he is 
regarded by the European. 

The average native seemed to the consultant no better nor worse than 
his counterpart in Europe, except only that he is not adult, and there are 
a great many of him. Their personal character is just as varied; they 
enjoy fun and mischief; some are loyal, others are not; they can be exas- 
perating to all but the most patient European. The pure and genuine 
smile is irresistible. They are peculiarly sensitive to flowers and plants, 
and planting can take place in public places that would be unthinkable 
in England. They respond to kindness, but like children will take advan- 
tage of lack of discipline. They are inherently lazy, and prefer being paid 
in leisure time rather than in money; nor is this surprising when one 
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considers their origin, the climate, and their diet of mealy. It is obvious 
why they were easy prey to the slave traders. Their historic tribal life has 
instilled them with many moral values higher than that of the European, 
but in contrast it is within living memory that an Englishman dined off a 
colleague without at the time knowing it. 

The native reached the ecological ‘climax’ with his environment 
probably before Europe came to be populated; the bush paintings in 
Southern Rhodesia tell of a sensitivity towards physical things which is 
still with him. The impact of the European has demolished the natural 
climax, and started a new one the completion of which cannot be foreseen. 
There are natives in Lusaka who have studied at London University and 
whose intelligence is on a level with that of the European. But these are 
exceptions, and the general progress towards the second climax should be 
as majestic as the development of a city plan, above all unhurried by 
expediency. We have before us, in fact, the picture of a white race demol- 
ishing an existing native climax and endeavouring to reach its own climax 
as quickly as possible; and a native race recreated and fertilized also to 
reach a new and higher climax than before, but one of a much more 
remote future. The decision here has been that one shall not destroy the 
other, nor keep it in permanent suspension, but that there shall be ‘an 
associated and parallel’ development of European and native. The effect of this 
decision upon physical planning is paramount, and is reflected in the 
diagram of the population of the Lusaka region. 


THE PHYSICAL PLAN 
The grand design of nature whereby plants and animals are in balance 
with themselves and their surroundings, comprehends man and the 
activities of man. Left to herself nature slowly reaches her own balance or 
‘climax’, and if by an accident or outside influence this is disturbed, she 
painstakingly and in all good time either effects the repairs or alters the 
design to make another balance. Having created the ecology of the 
central African plateau after a certain amount of trial and error, nature 
apparently took no further interest. One ventures to think that she was 
disappointed in her ant civilization, which has left more remarkable 
remains relatively speaking than any left by man; and presumably passed 
away because of the inability of the vegetation to support the population. 
Certainly the present ant both white and red, has met no personality of 
equal standing to itself until the coming of the European. It is indeed food 
for thought that the real rulers of one of the vastest regions of the world 
has been the insect such as the ant, the mosquito, and the tsetse fly. The 
spectacular elephants and lions, hippopotomi and crocodiles, are massive 
and splendid figureheads, while the hopes of homo sapiens enshrined in the 
native might have remained permanently in suspension, if left undisturbed. 
But whether small animal or large, each had been subject to the Dar- 
winian law of survival of the fittest, and each was conditioned to its 
surroundings. The emigrating European on the one hand is not so con- 
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ditioned, while the native, on the other, is equally unconditioned to the 
new world into which he is asked to fit. 

The ecological plan for Lusaka must take note of the origins of both races. 

The first principle of such a plan is that the best use is made of existing 
conditions. Thus while the Ridgeway is an excellent choice for European 
living, the development of the oolite plain for native housing would be 
poor. It is the intention of the plan that all residential areas have first 
choice of good land, and that the flat, badly drained land with poor soil 
be given to industry and urban development generally. 

The second principle concerns the creation of the new ecology, a slow 
process, but one that can be seen complete in the adjoining capital of 
Salisbury. It requires mainly a splendid planting of trees, not merely of 
those species that are indigenous, but even more important a multitude of 
vigorous and invigorating immigrants. (The English landscape is to-day 
composed equally of indigenous and foreign trees, collected from all parts 
of the world.) The symptoms of a disturbed ecology are all too apparent 
in Lusaka to-day, and manifest themselves in sore throats from flying dust, 
eye-strain from glare, bad judgment in the hot season, boredom arising 
from insufficient tickling of the senses, and in fact in an accumulation of 
minor irritations all arising from personal maladjustment with environ- 
ment. The European is accustomed to abundant water and the fruits of 
water, and this must be his first concern. It has been wisely said that the 
key to success in Africa lies in the proper management of water, and in time 


‘it may be possible to bring to Lusaka the soft waters of the Kafue, forty 


miles away and a thousand feet rise. In considering this alarming task it 
is well to bear in mind the value placed on water by the Romans, whose 
aqueducts are prodigious in relation to the towns they serve. 

The basic principle of the ‘intellectual’ plan as opposed to the ‘ecolo- 
gical’ plan (or should we say the human plan as opposed to the natural 
plan ?), is the same as that underlying the new towns in England, adapted 
and adjusted to suit the conditions. Here is the town centre, the industrial 
areas, the inner residential town and the neighbourhood units. It differs 
only in allowing for indefinite expansion beyond the assumed maximum 
size. Although the premises in planning have forced higher densities on 
the score of economy of services, the development area of the town itself 
covers over fifty square miles, sufficient in England to contain half-a- 
million persons at the lowest and most open ‘garden city’ density of 15 
persons per acre. The European and native neighbourhoods are shown 
interspersed alternately, but are self-contained within themselves (except 
that the European neighbourhood draws upon the adjoining native for 
service). The neighbourhoods are shown separated by low lying land or 
valleys with streams and fruit trees, areas unsuitable for housing. It is 
suggested that some of the land for native neighbourhoods are held in 
reserve until the native is able to purchase and develop his own property. 
The beautiful forest lands north of Lusaka, already partly a native 
reserve, would develop as an African ‘Surrey’, while a European open 
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community is shown to the south among the hills beyond the small 
industrial suburb that is growing up around the cement works at Chilanga. 
This disposition of the races into units not exceeding ten thousand persons 
is intended to be a vital element in disturbed times as well as good. 


FUSION OF THE ARTS 
The European as a rule takes with him to the colonies either the outward 
show of the great English traditions (eighteenth century for secular work, 
gothic for the church), untruthful because it is based on sentiment and 
association of ideas only; or the extreme reverse of this in intellectual 
functionalism wholly truthful to the great skills of modern building, but 
unfaithful to architecture. The native on the other hand is inarticulate 
intellectually, but is emotionally very much more sensitive; the early 
bush paintings are exquisite, and the work under Canon Paterson at 
Cyrene, near Bulawayo, has all the potential quality of a high art. If the 
European tries to impose wholly his own art he will destroy, or stifle, or 
cause to explode, something of deep value. 

There is a screen at Livingstone airport where an experiment has been 
made to fuse together African emotion and European intellect into one 
single art. The African has provided paintings from Cyrene, emotionally 
rich in the interpretation of the surrounding landscape, and these are 
alternated with panels of grasses and foliage of the neighbourhood, 
pressed between glass. Both are in a setting designed by Europeans. 
which is intended to be subject to those proportions that the Greeks were 
the first to believe were based on the harmonies of the universe and in 
tune with the mind of man. Indecisive though it may be, it is still easy 
to see that this design, so crisp in its racial distinction, would be chaotic 
without the European contribution, and empty without that of the native. 
With its buildings, trees, green places, and roads, the landscape of 
Lusaka would be more complex, but nevertheless might be similar; and 
so indeed might be the twin civilizations the plan endeavours to fore- 
shadow, reflect, and resolve. 
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CHOICES IN EXTERNAL ECONOMIC POLICY 
John Lowe 


i 
A weazel once made shift to slink 
In at a corn-loft through a chink; 
But having amply stuff’d his skin 
Could not get out as he got in. 


The Sterling Area which has now begun to thrive so fast has quite differ- 
ent problems from the same institution of a year ago. There may be several 
opinions on the probable duration of the change; none can deny that it 
has happened. The policies of the last fivé years will need modification. 

Before weighing upon the change in the fortunes of sterling in the last 
half-year, it might once have been politic to pause and ask if a discreet 
dissimulation might not serve our purpose better than the overt expression 
of pleasure in achievement. Some of our partners in Western Europe have 
undoubtedly veiled the measure of their own recovery in order not to 
jeopardize the hopes of further benefactions. Whether that would have 
been possible, or indeed desirable, for an institution like the Sterling Area, 
which can hardly avoid publicity and must for its existence command 
confidence, it is too late now to discuss. The accounts are out. 

Caution and foresight alike demand an assessment of the change. After 
the vicissitudes of the last five years, one is tempted to echo pourvu que ¢a 
dure. From a deficit in gold and dollars of, $1,532 million for 1949, the 
Sterling Area achieved a net surplus last year of $805 million. More 
detailed analysis must clearly wait upon the publication of the full 
Balance of Payments figures for 1950, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has given rough estimates of the factors in the change. Roughly two-fifths 
was attributable to a cut in dollar expenditures, one-third to a rise in 
dollar earnings and the rest to miscellaneous causes such as the fall in gold 
payments to other non-dollar countries and the change from ebb to flow 
in more or less speculative currency movements. Breaking down the 
change another way, the Chancellor considered that about half the 
improvement was due to Britain, three-eighths to the overseas sterling 
area and the rest to lessened gold payments to other non-dollar countries. 

Of these changes, the two-fifths drop in dollar imports is something 
likely to endure as long as the present shortages in America take up all 
available resources; but to envisage it as a permanency would be an 
affront to the Americans, which they would undoubtedly resent and 
indeed, have already resented. It would also be a grief to ourselves; 
surely, for example, the United States is not always to remain as remote 
as paradise itself for all save businessmen and civil servants? Finally, it 
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would be an injury and a cause for complaint to the overseas Common- 
wealth, whose development is inevitably, though so far on balance 
justifiably, retarded by the cuts in dollar supplies. The rise in dollar 
earnings by the United Kingdom may reasonably be thought permanent, 
assuming continued British efforts in salesmanship; but a slackening of 
demand for raw materials, with consequent price-falls, would cut the 
dollar receipts of the overseas Commonwealth. Any actual American 
recession would tend to damage the Sterling Area on both counts. The 
change in speculative currency movements is difficult to reckon with; on 
the assumption of a cancelling-out on the long term, we cannot expect to 
see the sharp improvement from 1949 to 1950 maintained indefinitely. 

On balance, therefore, a return to ‘crisis’ is not a nemesis which we need 
fear to incur, as over the last five years, by the hubris of thinking ourselves 
out of the wood. There does appear to be a solid and indeed an expected 
basis of improvement. We have perhaps had to wait a little while, but the 
analysis which the late Lord Keynes made in his last (and posthumous) 
article is being borne out by the facts. However, it would be folly either 
to ignore the disparity in economic power between the United States and 
her allies or to lose the present opportunity, now that we have a respite, 
of consolidating our improvement and seeking to lessen the perturbing 
effects of the disparity. American generosity and forbearance, together 
with the accidents of terms of trade and scarcity, may have bridged the 
gap; they have clearly come nowhere near to closing it. Until the gap is 
closed there can be little true economic stability in the free world. Neither 
will America’s best interests be served by a predominance so great as to 
mean world disequilibrium. It would be begging a hotly debated question 
to say that America needs allies; but it is undeniable that she will be the 
better for having friends rather than dependents. A series of acts of 
statesmanship probably unequalled in history shows that many Americans 
have realized this, and have borne great exertions for the sake of their 
belief. A desire to strengthen America’s allies springs from neither in- 
gratitude nor hostility, but from a desire to be worthy of America’s own 
deeds and initiatives. 

Most of those who invoke alleged and so-called ‘American suscepti- 
bilities’ are not in fact Americans at all. If the Marshall Plan itself envis- 
aged a European dollar trade in balance around 1952 or thereabouts, 
qui craint de s’égarer sur les traces d’ Hercule? The neo-isolationists in the 
United States already take the line that America’s allies should be more 
nearly self-supporting; there can be no harm in trying to satisfy them. 
It is an irony, and perhaps a significant one, that those who invoke 
American sensibilities to condemn the measures necessary for the 
strengthening of the non-dollar world impute worse motives to her than 
she could have. 

Such invocations are in large measure the sign of the anti-imperialism 
which has always characterized a small section of the British public. It 
takes different forms at different times: ‘little England’, the latest brand 
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of extravagant internationalism, ‘intellectual’ pacifism, an overblown 
and unintelligent xenophilia, queasiness over our colonial record. The 
protean frequency of its changes may well be due to the speed with which 
one of its arguments after another is discredited. Since the war alone, we 
have seen the rise and fall of the incorruptible dogma of non-discrimina- 
tion; the excesses of that small section of ‘Europeans’ who put our Euro- 
pean connections before the Commonwealth, and of the group of econo- 
mists who tried, though with more assiduity than success, to prove that 
the Sterling Area was the mill-stone which dragged us to a succession of 
monetary crises. All had one feature in common: the readiness to quote 
or invoke the Tennysonian line, ‘Why should life all labour be?’ 

That is not to say that the quest and maintenance of greatness does not 
involve risks. Even Ulysses did not deny that. Perhaps the biggest problem 
for the Sterling Area is the size of the sterling balances. While there was a 
chance that the policy might be accepted in the prevailing panic, there 
were proposals from some of the group mentioned above to hand over the 
responsibility for the sterling balances to others. However, there are other 
elements in suicide besides its ease, speed and finality ; the proposals were not 
adopted. It would seem at the moment that the rise in the gold and dollar 
reserves is about keeping pace with the increase in the sterling balances, 
but that is not to be relied on in perpetuity. These balances in their new 
form largely reflect the things the Commonwealth would like to buy from 
the United Kingdom and cannot procure there, such as manufactured 
articles and capital equipment. 

The obvious source for such goods is the continent of Europe. In fact, 
we are brought by another route to the underlying idea of the OEEC 
Long Term Plans: the welding of Europe, the United Kingdom, the over- 
seas associates and the dependencies into an effective economic whole. 
This has been proceeding, it is to be regretted, less rapidly than it might 
have done, though the last few months have seen some welcome moves. 

In what was generally ranked as one of the most significant and widely 
applauded speeches of the second Strasbourg Assembly, Mr Julian 
Amery said: ‘As an Englishman, I should like to see representatives of the 
Commonwealth here in some form or other.’ The General Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Assembly, following up this suggestion and some of its own 
earlier proposals, instructed the Standing Committee ‘to invite the 
Parliaments of the overseas countries in question . . . to send observers 
to the next session of the Consultative Assembly.’ It also asked the 
Governments of Member States to ‘ensure the representation in the 
Council of Europe of the interests of such other territories or countries as 
are linked in some way or other with Member States of this Council.’ 

The Pella Plan, to which attention has already been drawn in the pages 
of this review, begins by emphasizing the connection, not merely between 
the states of Europe, but between them and others elsewhere. OE EC 
itself has taken account of the overseas commitments of its members, and 
several of its recent committees have been discussing both the Pella Plan 
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and policies of investment in such a way as to take note of overseas 
relationships. (It is perhaps regrettable that its cognisance of the Pella 
Plan came through a committee to examine jointly the Pella, Petsche and 
Stikker plans, and to see if they could be combined. Chalk and cheese 
can doubtless be mixed, but the result is little gain in usefulness, either in 
the studio or in the kitchen.) 

‘ In investment, a second committee has been sitting but has not as yet 
published its deliberations. Where manpower is concerned, a number of 
committees and boards have been set up or proposed under the zgis of the 
three main European authorities at Strasbourg, Paris and Geneva, but 
the immobility of labour, the procurement of capital and the hostility of 
the workers to their immigrant fellow workers (the factors are in ascending 
order) have so far blocked any serious achievements. In the last few days 
there have been signs that the British coal shortage has produced a 
consent, however grudging, to the entry of Italian workers into the 
United Kingdom. Here again, however, there is a problem which it will 
be difficult to solve without reference to overseas associates and dependent 
territories. There are clearly risks in inviting foreign immigrants to 
sparsely populated territories, especially when the problems of different 
national origins have so disturbed the British Commonwealth from time 
to time. On the other hand, the present demographie¢ pattern of the world 
is one of explosive disequilibrium which can hardly last, while to allow it 
to solve itself piecemeal may lead to. even worse difficulties, and fewer 
advantages, than an attempt at co-ordinated measures. 

A plan, at present so embryonic that it has not even borrowed a sur- 
name, has received discussion with a view to moving the capital to the 
workers where the opposite process has failed. It may well be that the 
problems of mobility of capital and of labour may prove easier of solution 
when taken together than they have been in isolation. 

The attempted integration of the European, United Kingdom and 
Commonwealth economics in currency matters has perhaps enjoyed most 
success to date. The Economic Committee of the first Strasbourg Session 
made some suggestions along these lines, which were taken up in the 
discussions of the Assembly, and which have been widely associated with 
the names of Mr David Eccles and Mr Robert Boothby. The European 
Payments Union, together with the offer of transferable account facilities 
to European countries, has been an effective, if almost incidental, step in 
the same direction. The European League for Economic Co-operation, 
which was closely if informally connected with the founding of the 
European Payments Union, has since studied the matter in greater 
detail, and recently published a paper on it. ‘. . . It is reasonable to expect 
that these (measures) will give Europe a respite long enough to find its 
economic equilibrium once more vis-d-vis the United States, by the 
recovery of productivity within the framework of economic unification.’ 
The European Payments Union represents a very substantial achieve- 
ment, but it would be unwise to regard it as anything but a stepping- 
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stone to full convertibility. There will obviously be a trying stage where 
the effective area of E P U will be wider than it was at first, with conse- 
quent administrative clumsiness, while not yet reaching the automatic 
compensations and relative administrative simplicity of free exchanges. 
That stage was once much feared, and various suggestions for a pyramidal 
arrangement of exchange stabilization accounts were made; yet the 
progressive integration of sterling and other European currencies may 
well render both more flexible, easier to saat and stronger on the 
markets of the world. 

The persistent demands for an adjustment in the price of gold which 
have recurred since the end of the war are particularly audible once more 
at present. The arguments on both sides have been thoroughly aired long 
since, though the present situation of a number of gold-mines does give 
an added urgency to them. It is, however, generally known that it was 
mainly the hostility of the United States Treasury which prevented a 
change. The irony lies in the fact that had gold been more plentiful, or 
dollars more abundant because it was dearer, world trade would not have 
been forced so rapidly to adopt the use of sterling. 

The paper by the European League for Economic Co-operation 
continues later: 


.. the League has been careful to recall frequently in this paper that 
economic policies must be submitted to a minimum of international disci- 
pline capable of ensuring, especially by budgetary balance, the stability of 
internal purchasing power and equilibrium in the balance of payments. 


While the experience of the British Commonwealth has shown that 
countries with differing social and economic policies can be members of 
the same monetary system, it is important that differences in policy should 
be tempered by the observance of respect for other people. The best safe- 
guard for such respect is not a central ‘authority’s’ powers but the existence 
of an informed public opinion and the habit of co-operation. 

‘The question of budgetary policy arises in an acute form in periods of 
heavy rearmament. Apart from inflationary pressures which may be 
generated in a country taking its rearmament seriously, expenditure on 
arms inevitably damages a country’s balance of payments situation both by 
depressing exports and increasing imports. This normal disincentive effect 
is aggravated by the existence of the European Payments Union. A plan, 
widely associated with M van Zeeland, is now being discussed whereby 
payments for arms and raw materials can be reckoned independently of 
E P U commitments or even reckoned for a kind of compensation. 

The details of the scheme for a number of ‘commodity groups’ to co- 
ordinate, if rather loosely, the sale and purchase of commodities have 
recently been published, thus adding to the number of ‘Atlantic’ activities 
now the subject of consultation. This is all to be welcomed, though a 
preoccupation with so pressing a matter has tended to distract attention 
and certainly personnel from the study of the longer-term matters. 
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The metaphor is trite, but apt: a depressingly high proportion of 
European or ‘Atlantic’ co-operation has been forged under the impact of 
external threats. It is therefore necessary to keep under review the pro- 
gress of co-operation in remote affairs. This is particularly true of trade. 
To co-ordinate investment, manpower, production and financial policies 
will not be an enduring achievement unless there is a stable trading 
system to exchange the goods produced. Indeed, the encouragement of 
trade as such will tend to react favourably upon the other modes of 
economic activity. Although OEEC itself has been fully occupied of 
late with the ‘commodity groups’, several other bodies have been giving 
close attention to the question of trade. A committee of O E E C has been 
attempting, as was said earlier, to find a lowest common denominator 
between the Petsche, Pella and Stikker plans, though its findings have not 
so far been published. Most of the initiatives have been coming from else- 
where. The European League for Economic Co-operation recently 
adopted a five-point resolution on tariffs, recommending the adoption of 
a common tariff nomenclature, the use of ad valorem tariffs, the alleviation 
in appropriate cases of the compulsory application of the Most Favoured 
Nation Clause, the establishment of a co-ordinating authority to carry out 
these tariff changes, and finally, 


progressive curtailment of customs duties between European countries 
by two complementary methods, i.e. in a general way, by automatic reduc- 
tion as was proposed by the Westminster Conference (of the League), or, if 
it were proved more efficacious, by merely renouncing such duties or parts of 
duties as bear a fiscal or prohibitive character, and provisionally allowing to 
remain only compensatory duties, the sole purpose of which would be to 
compensate for disparities of charges appertaining to transport, power, 
fiscal systems, wages and social charges as between the various countries 
concerned. 


A similar scheme has been discussed in circles close to the Conference 
of the Signatories of the General Agreements on Tariffs and Trade at 
Torquay. Faced with the apparently insuperable opposition to further 
substantial tariff reductions, numbers of people have begun to explore less 
dogmatically uniform methods of approach. Much of the thought has 
centred around Article X XI V of GAT T, part of which reads: 


Accordingly, the provisions of this Agreement shall not prevent, as between 
the territories of contracting parties, the formation of a Customs Union or 
of a Free Trade Area, or the adoption of an interim agreement necessary for 
the formation of a Customs Union or of a Free Trade Area... 


It has therefore been authoritatively suggested that a ‘tariff adjustment 
area’ should be formed, not as the above-mentioned ‘interim agreement’, 
the further restrictions on which would clearly prevent its adoption, but 
as a system in which unilateral tariff reductions might be effected. 

This has the advantage of compatibility with the United Kingdom’s 
Commonwealth trade commitments. Clearly, for Britain to enter a 
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European Customs Union would end Imperial Preference, and no 
practical person appears to take the scheme seriously. The same objec- 
tions apply to a Free Trade Area, in which member states have no 
customs duties against one another but keep their own customs with the 
outside world. The only hope for Britain’s participation is a much more 
flexible arrangement, whereby the Imperial Preference could be main- 
tained and secondary preferences granted to other members of the ‘club’. 

This scheme has two great advantages. It spreads tariff reductions, and 
therefore increased competition, over a large and expanding market, 
which a purely European or even a European and United Kingdom 
scheme could not do; and it offers, within the existing pattern of trade 
and of tariffs, some practical possibilities at any rate for a beginning. The 
European countries would have, in a secondary preference in the expand- 
ing Commonwealth markets, some compensation for reducing their own 
tariffs on manufactured goods. The Commonwealth, in return, would 
have a wider and stable market for primary produce on the Continent. 
The demand in both cases is quite clearly there, as is proved by the exist- 
ence of the sterling balances on the one hand and by the fact that Euro- 
pean per capita consumption of foodstuffs is still below pre-war levels on 
the other. Finally, the scheme does offer a possible way for Britain to 
participate in European trade adjustments which it is extremely difficult 
to envisage in any other way. To move closer into Europe to the detri- 
ment of our Commonwealth ties would be folly, and is anyway not in the 
realm of practical politics or practicable economics. If we were to take part, 
alone of the Commonwealth countries, in a reduction of tariffs on manu- 
factured goods, the resulting competition would be concentrated directly 
on the limited United Kingdom market, and in any case our tariffs on 
manufactured goods are substantially lower in most ranges than the 
tariffs of the European manufacturing countries. If we were to reduce our 
protection against European foodstuffs, that would be the end of Imperial 
Preference. On the other hand, if we remain too long outside European 
trade adjustments, we shall find that they have gone on without us and 
inevitably to our detriment, as they show disquieting signs of doing already. 
It would be a pity if the measures of co-ordination now being pro- 
posed and carried out for the wider grouping were to be invalidated 
because outmoded ideas had prevented trade from following the same 
patterns. All this complex of economic proposals, and the wide measure 
of assent which it commands, is a strong consolation for the otherwise 
grim state of the world abroad. Now that Strasbourg seems to have out- 
grown the initial and rather barren disputes over forms, and, by the 
newly proposed amendment to its statutes, will be able to assume fully the 
réle for which its already valuable contributions have marked it out, 
there will be the necessary organizations both to initiate and to execute 
the necessary work. 





COMMENT 


I have just read ‘an interesting study by Ruth Fischer — the one-time 
German Communist leader who has devoted her life to the fight against 
‘Stalinism’ — linking the American trials against Communist ‘infiltrees’ 
with the recent Communist purges in Eastern Germany. She suggests that 
Alger Hiss and Noel Field (kidnapped in Eastern Europe as an ‘American 
agent’ after rendering countless services to the cause of European Com- 
munism) are the victims of one and the same historic misunderstanding of 
the thirties — the misunderstanding of ‘Antifascism’. A community of 
interest in fighting the overwhelming Nazi threat was ideologically misin- 
terpreted as a common front of all ‘Progressives’, and idealistic young 
Americans were led to believe that the New Deal and the Soviet system 
were no more than national variants of the same cause, and that they could 
join a Communist conspiracy with a good conscience. But, so argues Miss 
Fischer, many old European Communists were also taken in and welcomed 
the Popular Front strategy — and later the ‘dissolution’ of the Comintern 
during the war -- as steps to the ‘westernization’ of their parties, to greater 
autonomy from Russia and to a re-interpretation of Communism as the 
fulfilment of the Evropean revolutionary tradition. 

The illusion received its first rude shock with the Stalin-Hitler pact and 
was finally killed by Russia’s post-war career of conquest, but many of 
those who believed in it are now enmeshed in the consequences of their 
former actions. Nowhere is this shown so clearly as in the case of Noel 
Field, who as wartime head of the Unitarian Service Committee for 
Europe became the vital link between the American Secret service and 
Europe’s Communist resistance movements. Since his disappearance in 
Prague in May, 1949, he has been mentioned as the wicked American 
agent inspiring sabotage in the peoples democracies in every major 
Communist trial, from Rajk in Hungary to Kostov in Bulgaria, and it is 
true that he knew them all. His brother Herman has vanished in Warsaw 
while searching for him, and his adoptive daughter Erika Glaser, herself 
an experienced Communist agent, was lured to Berlin and disappeared 
there last August. The latest purge of East German Communists, with 
former Politburo member Paul Merker at the head, based on their long 
period of exile in the west and the ‘deviations’ acquired there, gave again 
contacts with Noel Field as final proof of their contamination. In 1937, 
Marshal Tukhachevsky was executed for the very contacts with the 
German army which Russian policy had so carefully nursed up to 1934. 
Who could deny that even Soviet history repeats itself? 

R. L. 
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The English tradition of culture is individualistic, the idea of state sub- 
sidies for promoting the arts, even in indirect ways, is comparatively 
new and writers have little tendency to form themselves into schools. 
Continental Europeans, at least those of the so-called ‘latin’ countries, 
are much more adaptable to cultural movements and congresses. At 
international gatherings concerned with culture the French seem to play 
a much bigger part than the English, not only because their language is 
the most widespread amongst the intelligentsia, but also because by 
temperament they make better ‘congressistes.’ 

But to-day the question of collaboration between the British and other 
Europeans in fields of culture has assumed a new urgency. In all countries 
this side of the Iron Curtain the threat of totalitarianism to culture has 
speeded up the demand for a pooling of cultural resources and caused 
anxious questioning about how freedom in the field of culture can best be 
defended. 

International movements now in existence reflect different outlooks but 
most express the awareness of urgency. They range from UNESCO to 
the PEN Club, from the Rencontres Internationales at Geneva to the Société 
Européenne de Culture at Venice or the centre at the Abbaye de Royaumont 
near Paris; and, latest on the scene, the International Movement for 
Cultural Freedom which was founded as an outcome of the Berlin Con- 
gress of 1950. 

It would be interesting to compare the activities of these different 
centres and organizations — and of other well-known ones not mentioned 
here — to see whether they overlap, and to what extent they could 
collaborate with one another. 

One obvious ground of difference lies in the attitude they adopt to 
artists, writers, etc. from behind the Iron Curtain and to believing 
Stalinists of the West: Are they to be invited to Congresses or not? The 
Geneva Rencontres Internationales and the Venice Société Européenne are 
different types of organization, but both are non-political and boih accept 
the collaboration of Stalinists. In Geneva, at least in 1949 and 1950 there 
were animated arguments between the few Stalinist delegates and 
members of the democratic majority — though these tended to show how 
slight the common ground for discussion really is. The Stalinist members 
of the Société Européenne were invited to Venice last June but not one of them 
appeared. 

However one point emerges clearly from the experience of some of these 
international congresses. It is that it seems very difficult to get a strong and 
representative body of British delegates to attend them. Though many 
invitations were sent out there were only three British delegates at Venice 
last June, and only one at Geneva in the autumn. The problem is suffi- 
ciently recognized on the continent to set peoples minds searching for 
explanations. Is the comparative absence of the British due to austerity 
and the currency controls? To indifference on the part of British autho- 
rities in London to the arts and literature? To insularity ? 
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One likely explanation was suggested a moment ago. British habits and 
traditions grew in a safe and stable society, and they have not yet become 
adjusted to the new and total menaces to culture, freedom and life. 
Another explanation is that professional ‘congressistes’ on the Continent 
tend at times to be abstract and boring in British eyes. Yet if war is avoided 
for the next year or two it looks as though we are to see a heightening of 
activity all over free Europe for the defence and consolidation of cultural 
freedom in face of totalitarianism. The absence of strong British represen- 
tation at international congresses has on a number of occasions been 
bewailed by their organizers, as the attitude of British writers and hommes 
de culture to the crucial question of freedom is always a major interest, and 
the British can give more moral encouragement to those less favourably 
placed than they imagine. 

Jj. L. 


Last month, in this journal, Mr John Coatman argued that the BBC 
Overseas Service should be changed into a Government directed propa- 
ganda machine, ‘Political propaganda is properly the work of the Govern- 
ment and should be its work actually and explicitly,’ he wrote, and then 
quoted with approval a statement by Mr Wickham Steed; ‘Propaganda 
needs to be conceived as a fighting service, and to be conducted in an 
offensive spirit. Those who conduct it should stand on the threshold of 
licy.’ 
fs this true? Mr Wickham Steed was, of course, writing during the War 
and was thinking in terms of a coalition government whose principal 
international business was to conduct military operations. Mr Coatman 
applies the statement to a peace-time England with Party government, 
speaking to foreign countries during a long-drawn-out battle of nerves. 
The British Government could only conduct the kind of offensive propa- 
ganda suggested if it were in charge of the distribution of news, as it was 
during the war, and if its peace-time policy were evolved in complete 
secrecy and aimed at achieving, by fair means or foul, certain definite 
objectives; that is, the more totalitarian England becomes, the more 
‘effective’ (in Mr Coatman’s sense) her propaganda can be. The BBC 
Overseas Service is not, at the present time, engaged in propaganda of this 
totalitarian kind. Its function is to present the trends of Western policy — it 
may think as much as six months or more ahead — to expound the detail 
of the Government’s policy as this is gradually revealed, and to show how 
this policy fits into the national background. Its curious position is 
possible because of the unique status of the BBC in general as a semi- 
independent body with a sense of responsibility, not towards the Govern- 
ment in the first place, but towards the nation as a whole. (Perhaps I 
should say, in parenthesis, that I am writing this before the publication 
of the Beveridge Report, and so do not know which way the wind is 
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blowing.) Mr Coatman’s parallels with The Voice of America and the Radio- 
diffusion Frangaise are, therefore, misleading. A country which is fortunate 
enough to have a semi-independent broadcasting organization of a non- 
commercial character can broadcast to foreign audiences programmes of a 
more complex character, reflecting to some extent the depth and variety 
of democratic public life. If democracy is inherently attractive, and if the 
BB C is listened to at all, this must be the right thing to do. No one would 
maintain that it is always done with complete success. Both in Home and 
Overseas broadcasting, the BBC walks a tight-rope, and often falls off 
in one direction or the other. Go to Conservative cocktail parties and any 
number of people will tell you how riddled with New-Statesmanite pinks 
the BBC is; have a private conversation with any Left-Wing member of 
the staff, and he will talk about the Conservatism of the B BC hierarchy. 
These conflicting opinions must indicate that the situation is fairly satis- 
factory. The atmosphere inside the BBC has to be one of constant 
argument between Left and Right, and the Corporation is inevitably shot 
at from outside by both parties. Even if one admits that the B B C’s task 
could often be carried out with greater talent and imagination, this is not 
to criticize the system but the fallibility of human nature. The broadcasts 
beamed to foreign countries are not weak; they have a kind of national 
coherence and, being on the whole honest, they are interesting and make 
a contribution to international understanding rather than to international 
strife. They should, of course, be watched carefully and criticized in detail; 
but to replace them by a more streamlined governmental propaganda 
service, with the deliberate aim of producing calculated effects on the 
foreign audience, and nothing more, is to despair of democracy both 
internally and on the international plane. There may be a case for 
abolishing Overseas broadcasting because we cannot afford it, or because 
the people we are trying to reach have no sets with which to listen. Such 
a decision would involve no question of principle. What the Director of 
Research in the Social Sciences of St Andrews University seemed to be 
suggesting, in spite of his occasional reservations, was the sacrifice of the 


present system in favour of some spurious, managerial ‘efficiency’. 
jJ. G. W. 










































THE LANGUAGE OF COLD POLITICAL WARFARE 
Michal Vyvyan 


Many people must have asked themselves whether ‘Communism’ is the 
proper label for forces, material or pseudo-moral, which make themselves 
felt above all as the aura of state power, extending the frontiers of a 
particular empire and forming pockets of submission to its government 
far beyond these. It is, perhaps, wrong that this bleak but civilian word, 
considering its historical association with Utopian socialism, should have 
been accepted as the proprietary name for all the current products of 
Soviet politics and strategy, with the effect of disguising, at any rate in 
the past, their ultimate reliance on blood and iron. But given this usage it 
is still more wrong that the chief spokesmen of the Atlantic Pact govern- 
ments should be found acknowledging, as so frequently happens, the 
economic appeal of ‘communism’ as such, and politically orthodox 
leaders of the Christian churches bearing witness to its ‘spiritual chal- 
lenge’. What is meant here by ‘communism’ in these rash tributes to its 
attractiveness? Is it the presumed reward, in the still unjust quarters of 
the free world, of spontaneous political and social revolution to which 
local ‘communist parties’ have at first merely given their name? Or is it 
the logical consequence of this in the form of incorporation in the Soviet 
economy and society with its hearsay benefits to the stomach and the 
soul ? 

The confusion in words and ideas is a handicap which the free world 
cannot afford in the political warfare to which it is becoming increasingly 
committed. It is now preserved by the Western guilty conscience which tends 
to assume that so vigorous an alternative opposed to our system must 
contain remedies for our shortcomings, spiritual and material, even if it 
possesses its own greater vices. But the original responsibility belongs 
rather to the great tradition of the European ‘Left’ with its natural 
reluctance to sever old historical or even nominal associations by new 
definitions—the responsibility being all the greater considering the special 
influence which the Left has always exerted upon the vocabulary of 
political thought. Then there is also to be taken into account the regular 
practice in the West of allowing movements to impose their own names 
for general use and therewith to project their own interpretation of their 
history and status. In much the same way as in moods of political appease- 
ment we agree to call Persia Iran, and Siam Thailand, the change of 
name was long ago accepted as a matter of course from the exotic word 
‘bolshevism’ to the universal word ‘communism’; while more lately even 
the euphemism of ‘popular democracy’ for a republic on the periphery of 
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the Soviet empire has made some headway, and the prefix ‘People’s’ for 
the police weapon under alien control in these countries and in some cases 
for the government itself is becoming widely accepted. This tolerance 
indulges various fictions, in particular that ‘communist’ parties have 
primarily a universal doctrine in common behind their universal name 
instead of — as is actually the case — having a common political allegiance 
to a source of power which determines doctrine. Moreover the greater 
extension and priority given to the word ‘communist’ over ‘Soviet’ allows 
the gratuitous assumption of an irrefutable promise of welfare in the 
economics of ‘Communism’ without begging the question of actual Soviet 
conditions of rule and labour for comparison. Indeed, one might say that 
according to the present convention the Soviet empire gains credit from 
the strength of the ‘Communism’ which it patronizes while ‘Communism’ 
loses nothing from contamination with Soviet imperialism. 

Now it is obvious that there can be no change in our political vocabulary, 
but the effect of its use can be profoundly altered by a more careful 
choice of the many such salient words as Soviet, Communist, Socialist, 
and Fascist even, or combinations of them. Apart from avoiding the use 
of their own honorifics, such as ‘People’s’, as part of the names of Soviet 
and ‘Communist’ organs, calling their one-party plebiscites ‘general 
elections’ and otherwise mis-translating their oligarchic institutions by 
inapplicable democratic terms, there are two ways in which the Soviet 
exploitation of the present confusion of terminology can perhaps best be 
checked. First the identification of the policy of each ‘Communist Party’ in 
the non-Soviet world with the Soviet empire’s political and military struc- 
ture can be properly underlined by a freer use of the word ‘Soviet’. There 
is nothing more bellicose or tendentious in calling Mr Pollitt a Soviet 
Communist than there is in calling Cardinal Griffin a Roman Catholic. 
Secondly the word ‘communism’ should be treated more critically and 
should be invariably broken down into its various meanings between the 
Utopian socialism of nineteenth century idealists and the new model 
fascism of the contemporary Soviet empire, or the variations on this 
practised under Soviet control in the minor satellite countries, with 
presumably less control in China and none at all in the case of the pro- 
testant communism of Yugoslavia. As a general rule, ‘communism’ is a 
word which it is unwise to use without qualification. If it is used non- 
committally it still radiates a spurious note of idealism; if it is used 
disparagingly it still evokes a suspicion of prejudice. There are various 
substitutes. Soviet communism is one, perhaps Soviet fascism may 
establish itself as another. 

One sworn enemy of Soviet politics, General de Gaulle’s R PF, 
attempts to redefine the so-called ‘Communist Party’ of France by refer- 
ring to them as the ‘Separatists’. This manceuvre is right in principle, 
although the choice of word may be imperfect because it suggests an 
independent particularism as the aim of the cold insurrection in France 
instead of the Soviet irredentism which is what it really amounts to. But 
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more important in this case is the fact that even the clearest stigma of 
disloyalty is unlikely to discredit their party to steady Communist sym- 
pathizers. For the trouble is that among the Left in France — and likewise 
Italy, and to a lesser extent, Western Germany and other European 
democracies — nationalism has so largely decomposed. Outside Germany 
the wartime ‘resistance’ — another tendentious word in our political 
vocabulary — does not stand as evidence to the contrary so far as the Left 
were concerned. For them as for many people even in Britain, the Germans 
were curiously identified with the powers of the Right at all times when 
Soviet policy did not rule otherwise, and they were perhaps more bitterly 
fought on that account than as the secular national enemy. Indeed, it is 
hardly going too far to suggest that the persecution of Marshal Pétain was 
required more in the nature of a symbolic atonement for the sacrifice of 
Dreyfus than for the national surrender of France. The French and 
Italian Communist voter — not necessarily the party member or the 

intellectual — is a man of the Left first and foremost, and he votes for what 

he assumes is the incorporated dynamic Left just as much as for the party 

which has the largest mouth for wage increases and for ‘peace’. Conse- 

quently to call ‘Communism’ by its proper name of Soviet Communism, 

a useful and truthful reform of language on the wider front of political 

warfare, merely confirms to the dyed-in-the-wool communist the Marxist 

aphorism that ‘the workers have no country’ and the Leninist pendant to 

this that ‘the USSR is the fatherland of the toilers’. If the militant 

Left of continental Europe, denationalized as it is in sentiment, can be 

touched by any doubt at all it will rather be by the question whether 

Communism truly belongs to the Left and not whether it truly belongs 

to every nation. 

The historical meaning of communism, socialism, fascism, and 
democracy, is therefore no more an academic matter than is the compari- 
son of their contemporary and recent practice. Words and the colour of 
cockades count for so much in determining the allegiance of individuals 
and groups that it makes all the difference in the world whether Soviet 
Communism is regarded as essentially the most radical form of social 
democracy, for which liberal socialists need not blush to have felt a 
sympathy in the past, or whether it is to be regarded as a form of 
universal fascism urilimited by racial prejudice. 

It is a familiar paradox that ‘communism’ as defined by the prophets, 
is not on offer by Communist parties anywhere in the world and that 
Communist regimes from North Korea to Albania have never claimed to 
practise anything but socialism while, as Stalin has himself recently 
confirmed, the capitalist environment impedes their evolution from this 
larval state. Less well remembered is the fact that the very word ‘Com- 
munist’ as part of the title of the ‘Party of Lenin and Stalin’ does not date 
from the Soviet revolution even. It was some six months later at a congress 
of the ‘Russian Social Democratic Labour Party (of Bolsheviks)’ that 
Lenin announced that Communism was to take the place of social 
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democracy as the party’s label in order, of course, to proclaim its part in 
the Marxist revelation. Had it not been for this change it would be logical 
to suppose that during the last few months the United Nations’ forces 
would have been faced by ‘Social Democratic tanks’ in Korea, so passive 
is our attitude to political terminology. But by the Soviet Communist 
Party itself the word ‘Socialism’ has always continued to be used to 
describe the regime’s achievements and to be denied to the ‘Labourists’ o 
the west. It is outside the Soviet Union that it has been found convenient 
to emphasize the word ‘communist’ as the description of a political system 
as well as a doctrine and party. For this has served to distinguish it from 
social democracy as the latter developed in individual European countries 
since it lost its international pretensions between 1914 and 1917. And so 
when the nationalist system and doctrine of fascism arose out of factional 
combat with the Russian orientated internationalism of ‘communist 
parties’ outside the Soviet Union, these two rivals together with social 
democracy came to form a triad in conventional western political thought, 
representing what were seen as the three alternative and mutually 
exclusive systems characteristic of twentieth century change. 

Is the classification of contemporary political movements which has 
survived the second world war, treating fascism and communism as 
essentially different because they have been competitive, a misleading 
one? Judging by a comparison of their practices and neglecting the 
evidence true or false of their assumed political genealogy, there would be 
no question at all. Dictatorship, single party — or rather caste — rule, 
collectivism in the interest of the state instead of the individual, at best 
bureaucratic and at worst police administration instead of parliamentary 
institutions, militarism and chauvinism, political prison camps and forced 
labour in slave provinces, direction and prescription far beyond censor- 
ship, of literature, the arts and sciences in their theory as well as in their 
practice, the moral collectivization of youth, the planning of police justice 
instead of the rule of law — including the terrors of long drawn and secret 
interrogation and a penology which provides for the victimization of the 
families of political offenders — that such political phenomena are common 
to fascism and communism is now so much taken for granted that a list of 
this kind looks obvious and almost trite. Yet it seems that the proper 
conclusions will not be drawn so long as their history is supposed to 
separate the two schools of totalitarianism. 

There is, however, an historical interpretation which would minimize 
that separation. This does not rely only on the theory which has been in 
and out of fashion, and which is true so far as it goes, that ‘Communism’ 
has been changed by the irreducible raw material of the Russian state to 
which it was applied, from the extreme social democracy which Lenin 
professed. The parallel is indeed a striking and a significant one between 
the Tsarist and the Stalinist hierarchical order both military and civil. 
It may be observed that there is still no Russian word current for ‘repub- 
lic’ or ‘commonwealth’. The regime calls itself the Soviet vast - ‘dominion’ 
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or ‘power’; the state’s gosudarstvo — an (essentially personal) ‘sovereignty’. 
But the corresponding interpretation of Soviet Communism is reinforced 
by the additional and less familiar argument that European and Russian 
socialism, in spite of their meeting ground in 50 years of ‘internationals’ 
and in spite of a common acceptance of Marxist eschatology, were in fact 
never the same either in spirit or in purpose. The case is, briefly, that 
social insurrection became endemic in nineteenth-century Russia before 
the time of Marx, being provoked by a unique agrarian problem and the 
neglect of this by a unique autocracy, and that Lenin himself and his 
forerunners since Marx’s generation belonged to an environment which 
had no European counterpart — one of terrorism and counter terrorism, of 
secrecy and counter secrecy obsessed by problems of power rather than 
consent. It is highly significant — so the argument would run — that the 
revolutionaries of Bakunin’s generation who prepared the ground for 
Plekhanov and Lenin, generally shared an antipathy for the ‘bourgeois’ 
West, and that an almost chauvinist sense of the Russian mission some- 
times linked anarchists with their bitterest conservative enemies. Their 
basic political ideas were drawn — though distorted to a Russian angle — 
from the same philosophy as fertilized the roots of German national 
socialism while their economics likewise followed the German tradition of 
autarky. No balance was struck between nihilism and absolutism, both of 
which contributed to the form that ‘Bolshevism’ eventually took, until the 
genius of Lenin adapted Marxian socialism to the special case of Russia 
at a time when Western and Central European Marxists were turning 
into parliamentarians. 

In contrast, European socialism, which was generally legal in the 
nineteenth century, began almost as an extension of humanitarian 
liberalism, finding itself unable to solve the problem of welfare without 
becoming collectivist. There seem indeed to have been two elements in 
what may be called the revolution of the 19th-2oth century, namely 
state absolutism and collectivism, just as there were two elements — 
equally confused and indistinguishable to contemporaries although so 
obvious to us — in the revolution of the 18th-19th century, namely 
nationalism and democracy. In each century’s double revolution the grim- 
mer element used the gentler one and in some cases suppressed it — although 
one of the common errors made in analysing fascism is to underestimate 
its collectivist strain. In each of the two countries where the great fascist 
regimes were established, as well as in Russia at the time of the Soviet 
revolution, state absolutism grew out of the demand for order after 
political and military failure. ‘Bolshevism’ is then to be seen acting as a 
disintegrating internationalist force provoking nationalist fascism in 
Italy and Germany, whereas in Russia, where internationalism was 
nationalized like everything else, it appeared almost at once as state 
absolutism and began to develop in the course of a decade its own Soviet 
type of fascism. 

A stumbling block in this argument which requires special explanation 
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is the difference between fascism and Soviet communism on the racial 
question; this too has a history. The particular Nazi form of fascism with 
its fatal addiction to genocide has probably made racial discrimination 
seem more essential to fascism than it is. In Italy, for instance, the con- 
viction of Italian biological superiority did not exist and the Italians 
would have been glad to make Rome’s German. subjects co-heirs of 
italianita if they would adopt its language and allegiance. In the Soviet 
empire the complete absence of any racial bar is, of course, a necessary 
condition for a potentially world-wide fascist system; territorial national 
irredenta play a small, though not negligible, part in Soviet imperial 
expansion because the whole world is an ideological irredenta. The 
success of the system has not been in federating separate nationalities as 
equals, but in suppressing ‘bourgeois nationality’ relatively painlessly 
compared with the travail which other aspects of the huge demographic 
cataclysm has brought about. There is an interesting continuity between 


.the very details of Tsarist and Soviet minority policy, for instance in such 


matters as language, but the important fact that stands out is that through 
the centuries Russian imperialism has known very little in the way of 
racial barriers, a true virtue which served its policy of centralization. 
Expressed in administration this racial equality has meant that a career 
of state service up to very near the highest rank was open to any Asian 
subject of the Tsar once he had become russified just as it is now open to 
any Asian comrade who has become ‘communist’. Whereas a Hindu 
educated at Oxford, serving in the I C'S in Bengal was thought of as an 
Indian with British qualifications for governing, an Uzbek educated in 
St Petersburg served in Turkestan as a Russian with local knowledge. 

What communism has done is to substitute ideological for racial 
fascism. The preservation of national minorities which used to be advanced 
as an achievement of the regime was a fraudulent claim, the true, more 
sinister and perhaps greater success being the degree to which the syn- 
thetic product of Soviet super-nationality has been accepted. What this 
means in the programme for the whole world of nationalities greater than 
the minorities of Russia is to be found prophetically stated by Jean 
Jaurés, perhaps the most famous of all political socialists in the West. 
‘The break-up of nations . . .” he wrote in an article published in 1898, 
*... would rather lead to the suppression of all liberty, since humanity, no 
longer focusing its activity in autonomous national groups, would demand 
unity from a vast Asiatic despotism.’ 

If this particular argument of historical affiliations is treated as no more 
than a hypothesis it may nevertheless help the antagonist of both schools 
of totalitarianism to draw more regular conclusions from the coincidence 
of these in their practice and apparent mission—a coincidence, this, which 
is by no means hypothetical. It is vital that this coincidence should be 
kept in mind in both defensive and offensive political warfare. In defence 
it should check the habit of giving credit to Soviet communism which 
would be denied to other forms of imperialism and fascism. By all means 
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let us propitiate the poor and over-populous Asian nations with ‘aid 
programmes’ that they may eschew the hazards of violent change. But do 
not let us gratuitously represent the temptation to them of Soviet com- 
munism, which we are trying so late in the day to avert, as the true promise 
of a bigger rice bowl. The Soviet society and economy is not offering them 
a mess of pottage any more than our impersonal and utilitarian system has 
been consciously preserving their spiritual birthright. The impulse to a 
revolution which can start or turn ‘communist’ is not primarily hunger; 
it is at worst the attraction of violence and the chance of power and 
importance to those who have nothing to lose, and at best a revulsion 
against Western privilege that recommends any enemy of the West as an 
ally. But the Asian nationalist need not and should not become a Soviet 
Communist as the example of India and — less convincingly — Indionesia 
has shown. It was nihilist exploitatian by ‘old China hands’ and not 
direct rule by ‘ Indian Civilians’ which evoked a Soviet substitute. And 
when it is the less honorable advantage of being on the winning side that 
makes Soviet converts we need not imagine a more fnndamental appeal. 
No such economic or spiritual mission as democratic leaders still read 
into Soviet communism was identified a decade ago in the defeated 
imperialism of the ‘ East Asian Co-prosperity Sphere ’. 

It is equally inconsequent and imprudent to credit the European fifth 
column on the Continent and even in this country — although there is the 
example for this error of the highest political authority — with mistaken 
‘ideals’. If the best motives of these people can be so described they are no 
more consistent with obedience to the Soviet discipline and practice than 
the spontaneous enthusiasm of some early sympathizers of fascism, who 
hoped to indulge again the historic raptures of German or Italian nation- 
ality, was compatible with the turpitude of the developed fascist regimes. 
There is no difference at all in the moral and intellectual responsibility 
for judgment and allegiance now involved. As many facts are in the hands 
of internationally minded communists now as were in the hands of 
nationally minded Italians in the later twenties, or Germans in the later 
*thirties, and they are the same kind of facts. 

For offensive action in political warfare the bracketing of Soviet com- 
munism and fascism may support a change of strategy which has begun, 
but which the talk of communist ‘ideals’ and of the Soviet promise of 
economic and spiritual benefit shows is incomplete. Not all the line held 
in turn by fascists and communists is, however, equally vulnerable. No 
doubt there is a close similarity between the undeveloped tendencies of the 
German Nazi state and the Soviet scale of values and the Soviet successes 
and failures in the direction of labour and consumption, in the balance 
between welfare and the militarization of manpower and production, or 
again in the stabilization of a caste system and the centralization of an 
empire. But there has already been too much argument with communism 
about economics and equality — an intensified form of the basic national 
controversy inside most modern democracies. The proper points to 
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attack are not these — which the Left generally failed to identify in fascism 
- they are rather the positions which the embattled Left did attack when 
they were held by fascism recognized as such. They are the denials of the 
human rights which social democracy by contrast insists can flourish 
together with the most advanced collectivism, they are cruelty and 
militarism. Then if the whisper of history is heeded as well the Left can 
find in the communist adversary not only the successor to the twentieth- 
century fascist mission but also the national heir of that particular auto- 
cracy which was almost symbolic of oppression to the nineteenth-century 
Left. 
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THE GERMAN REVIEWS 
G.L. Arnold 











On April 19, 1853, the London correspondent of the New York Tribune 
(now the Herald-Tribune) had this to say about Russian expansion in 
Europe: 








... thanks to the ignorance, lethargy, inconsequence and cowardice of 
the Occidental governments, Russia has in all essentials attained its aims, 
one after the other. ... Since Peter the Great, the Russian frontier has 
advanced by seven hundred miles in the direction of Berlin, Dresden and 
Vienna; it has moved some five hundred miles closer to Constantinople, 
some six hundred and thirty miles closer to Stockholm, about a thousand 
miles closer to Teheran. ... 












A week earlier he had warned: 






... (under certain circumstances) it would turn out that Russia’s 
natural frontier runs from Danzig or Stettin to Trieste. And as sure as one 
annexation follows another, the conquest of Turkey by Russia would only 
be the prelude to the annexation of Hungary, Prussia, Galicia, and to the 
realization of that Slav Empire of which certain fanatical Pan-Slav philo- 
sophers are dreaming. . . . Once in possession of Turkey, Russia’s power is 
increased by half and overtops that of all the rest of Europe combined. That 
would be an indescribable disaster. . . . The maintenance of Turkish inde- 
pendence, and the prevention of Russia’s plans of annexation should the 
Ottoman Empire dissolve after all, are matters of the highest importance. 
In this the interests of revolutionary democracy and those of England 
coincide. ... 


The writer was Marx, and his repeated warnings against letting Russia 


expand in Europe are recalled, for the benefit of German Socialists and 
others, by Mr Bertram D. Wolfe in the December issue of Der Monat. The 
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question has of course been complicated — at any rate in the opinion of 
some Anglo-Saxon writers who have never experienced the pleasure of a 
Russian occupation — by the quaint argument that Marx’s mid-Victorian 
view of Russia as a barbarous country, and a menace to Europe, no longer 
applies. Since the Germans are the last people to share this illusion, the 
object of Mr Wolfe’s timely reminder can only be to point out an impor- 
tant link between their democratic and their national tradition. The 1848 
movement was of course largely directed against Russia, and the leaders 
of its radical wing hoped that Germany and France would overcome their 
historic differences by fighting in a common cause. The fact that this 
tradition has been kept alive by the Social-Democrats is one of the more 
hopeful features of the present German and European situation. 

The trouble is that the issue has once more become topical at the very 
moment when the Germans seem to have lost not only the means but the 
will to fight, even in self-defence. Appearances may be deceptive, but 
‘Ohne mich’ (‘count me out’) seems to have become a highly popular 
slogan. At the intellectual level it is constantly echoed in a variety of 
guises, ranging from genuine pacifism to the demand that the Wehrmacht 
be reconstituted, and its leaders exonerated, before Germans are asked to 
do their share. And even when the will is present, it is feared that the 
passive defence of Western Europe will after all make nonsense of Allied 
promises to treat Germany as an equal. An article in the semi-official 
monthly Aussenpolitik (November, 1950), which probably comes as close as 
anything to expressing the mind of the Bonn Government, points to the 
crucial difficulty: 


... Wwe have to reckon with the fact that Germany’s security problem 
is regarded as a function of the West’s security, more so than is the case with 
other Western countries. The concept of the Rhine frontier is the basic 
expression of this attitude. . . . To put it plainly: a scorched earth between 
Elbe and Rhine might — although this is improbable — suffice for the 
defence of the remaining West. For Germany it would be absolute insecur- 
ity, the end. In this sense it is permissible to speak of a specifically German 
security problem which does not quite coincide with that of the West as a 
whole. Additional security is needed. Indeed, the only real safety for 
Europe probably lies in . . . preventing war altogether. This means that 
. .. the security (system) must be sufficiently powerful to act as a dam 
against the threatening flood, [and] that...it...must be purely 
defensive. In the heat of the cold war, these aims might become blurred. . . . 
(Wolf Schuetz, Deutschland zwischen Sicherheit und Unsicherheit.) 


The rather lame conclusion contrasts sharply with some of the recent 
utterances of Dr Schumacher, and with the (not publicly reported) views 
of those German military experts who are convinced that Europe can 
only be defended to the east of the Elbe. But it undoubtedly reflects a 
widespread mood. Passivity is much more pronounced in Germany than 
is often thought, and it goes hand in hand with a drift towards provincial- 
ism and complacent mediocrity which has struck more than one observer 
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since the war. Last October the Frankfurter Hefte summoned up courage 
to reproduce in full a lengthy and devastating essay composed by the 
highly competent Bonn correspondent of Le Monde, Alain Clément. It 
paints an appalling picture of a society in which the gospel of work still 
commands support, but all other ideals have gone by the board, and the 
individual is no longer concerned with anything but his personal safety: 


It is bad enough for the future of a society which needs to be reorganized 
that the class which occupies the commanding positions of the new demo- 
cracy is in no way ripe for the task, and bereft of energy too. But what is 
worse is the absence of any other class which might disturb its quiet and 
point up its shallowness; nothing but a formless magma of the disinherited, 
who nonetheless are so far reconciled to their fate as to have no desire for 
forcible change. The docility of the Germans is well-known, but the docility 
displayed by the millions of refugees and unemployed goes beyond ordinary 
resignation. At bottom this attitude, in the case of the working class as with 
the remnants of other groups, represents the indifference of beings who 
have capitulated. ... 

Another alarming symptom of this profound enfeeblement is the evident 
decline of the national consciousness. At bottom the majority of Germans 
are quite indifferent to the fate of their brothers in the Eastern zone; the 
cession of the Saar left half the population in the Western zones unmoved, 
and they had to be compelled to buy the additional postage stamps to 
provide funds for beleaguered Berlin. These signs of a profound change in 
the national consciousness, of which a hundred further examples could be 
given, might be contrasted with the appearance of certain nationalist 
tendencies .. . but these are... comparable to the sensations which an 
invalid experiences after having been provided with a wooden leg: the 
limb has been amputated, but the nerves still react. One would go wrong 
in regarding this weakening of the German national consciousness as for- 
tuitous . . . it corresponds to the disintegration of the entire social structure 
and is reflected in the mind of each individual. Personal incoherence in turn 
reproduces the profound incoherence of social collectives whose activities 
are no longer orientated towards a faith. ... 


Germany has ceased to be creative...it no longer has a spiritual 
dynamic, or a political dialectic, and appears condemned to. . . repeat 
and caricature itself in all domains. . . . Doubtless Germany’s productive 


potential is still important. The reviving Ruhr is still the economic centre 
of Continental Europe. But Germany’s true creative ability seems to have 
evaporated. It no longer seems capable of giving birth to anything signifi- 
cant in the domains which transcend the economic; it appears to have 
nothing to offer to the European community . . . but its factories and coal 
mines. It gives the impression of being no longer able to proclaim a message, 
to rouse passions or to communicate insights. 


Against this depressing background, comparisons of Germany’s present 
plight with that of post-Napoleonic France are still very much the fashion 
in Germany. (The French rightly suspect a self-exculpatory tendency 
behind this characteristically humourless attempt to make Napoleon 
appear as a forerunner of the Fuehrer.) They are the fashion particularly 
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among those intellectuals who in one way or another were themselves 
responsible for the Third Reich mystique, but have since repented of their 
sins. A favourite dodge is to lament the comparative sterility of the German 
‘revolution’, thus implying the existence of a parallel while conceding the 
honours to the French. In this way, some sort of historical continuity is 
established, and the German reader is left to mourn the unkindness of a 
fate which substituted Keitel, Goering and Ribbentrop for Masséna, 
Murat and Talleyrand. Sometimes the trick is done so neatly that even 
critical spectators are taken in. The ringmaster of this particular circus is 
Friedrich Sieburg, an unreconstructed romantic in the florid German 
manner, who rarely misses a chance to establish some sort of misleading 
analogy between the French Revolution and the goings-on at the Brown 
House. His latest effort (in the fortnightly Gegenwart of January 1st 1951) 
concerns André Chénier who was guillotined under Robespierre, and who 
therefore reminds Sieburg of the fate of German literature under Hitler. 
This conclusion is reached by way of a comparison of Chénier with his 
brother Marie-Joseph who was also a poet, but not a very good one, and 
who unlike André joined the revolutionary party. We are now set for the 
ritual of self-exculpation: 
His brother Marie-Joseph vainly tried to save him. He could not afford to 
run excessive risks, for though a member of the ruling group and per- 
mitted (?) to write revolutionary hymns for the great popular festivals and 
parades, he was an intellectual and consequently endangered. André was a 
genius, and therefore but dust. Marie-Joseph, on the other hand, was a 
talented mediocrity who did not disturb anyone in the sphere of action, 
and could even.be utilized. His ‘Chant du Départ’ nevertheless does not 
remove the fact that the French Revolution had no literature. The epoch 
did not mind, and Robespierre, who liked to read amatory verse and who 
in his youth had himself occasionally composed some pleasant Arcadian 
songs, would have been highly surprised if someone had blamed the 
absence of literature upon the times. He and his colleagues had so much 
work to do, and were they not able to draw on the entire eighteenth century, 
from which they felt cut off politically but not spiritually! . . . But litera- 
ture still lived, though not in France. As the Children of Israel took the 
Ark of the Covenant with them, so the leading spirits of France removed 
their heritage to foreign lands; there they created a literature which... 
took its place in France when the hour of return had struck. . . . The irony 
of fate had caused both Constant and the surviving Chénier to fall foul of 
Bonaparte. ... 


And so on, through two columns of casual sophistication, with now and 
then a guarded lament over the cruelty of fate. (“It would indeed be an 
historical absurdity to compare our break-downs (!) with the epochal 
actions of those days. . . . What is there in the Germany of to-day that 
could dare stand comparison with the power of attraction then exercised 
by France? ...’) The reader is left to ponder the fate of poor Marie- 
Joseph who was ‘permitted’ to write revolutionary hymns (no suggestion 
here that he might have acted from genuine conviction) for the ‘popular 
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parades’ on the Champ de Mars (a clear anticipation of the Nuremberg 
rallies, although the author is too tactful to say so), but who had to think 
of his safety because he was an intellectual (no reminder here that the 
Jacobin Club was itself an assembly of professional men and ‘intellectuals’) 
and who anyway did his best for his brother — which latter, being a 
genius, ‘was but dust,’ i.e. dust to be trampled on by the mob in every age, 
the age of the French Revolution or that of the Brown House. And so, by 
way of a reminder that Robespierre wrote banal verse and had no use for 
anything above the level of ‘Chant du Départ’, we have succeeded in 
showing, or at least hinting, that there is after all no fundamental differ- 
ence between the Marseillaise and the Horst Wessel song, and that any 
resemblance between Friedrich Sieburg and Benjamin Constant or Marie- 
Joseph Chénier is far from being coincidental. This kind of genteel anti- 
Jacobinism, which blandly equates the guillotine with Himmler’s death 
camps, and professes to find a striking resemblance between the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety and the malignant baboons of Nazidom, is becom- 
ing a sort of respectable escape hatch for German writers intent on white- 
washing their personal and professional reputations. It does not follow 
that it is wholly without effect upon their readers. 

But to get back to serious issues: Germany is the scene now of an 
altogether new and very promising rapprochement between the Social- 
Democrats and a considerable section of the Evangelical Church, and this 
development is beginning to be reflected at deeper levels than the political. 
The much publicized meeting between Schumacher and Niemoeller last 
November, and the support lent to the Socialist campaign against rearma- 
ment by influential Protestant leaders, have dramatized the issue but also 
tended to blur it. Niemoeller’s brand of nationalism is not that of the 
Social-Democrats, nor is Socialist opinion as a whole responsive to the 
radical pacifism proclaimed by a minority of the Protestant clergy. In fact 
there is good reason to believe that the Social-Democrats swallowed 
Niemoeller for the sake of his followers, the majority of whom are to the 
left of the ex-submarine commander (although there is also a personal 
bond between Niemoeller and Schumacher, based on genuine mutual 
respect and liking). It is sometimes forgotten that until Hitler forced a 
large section of German Protestants into opposition, Lutheranism and 
authoritarianism were practically synonymous. This tradition was shaken 
by the struggle of the Confessional Church against the Nazi regime, 
which gradually affected a large part of the established Protestant 
Landeskirchen, and it is this wing of the Evangelical Church which is now 
taking the lead in the campaign against rearmament and the Bonn 
Government. Conversely, it is no accident that those Lutheran Landes- 
kirchen which adopted a compromise policy under Hitler — notably in 
Bavaria and Hanover — are to-day lined up against Niemoeller. At first 
sight there appears to be no reason why the dividing line should run in this 
particular way. The point emerges more clearly when it is realized that 
for many Germay Protestants the question of rearmanent has become 
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inextricably linked with that of independence from secular authority — a 
genuine novum in the history of German Protestantism if one excepts the 
numerically small membership of the ‘Reformed’ (Calvinist) Church, 
whose outlook had always been closer to the Anglo-Saxon tradition in 
church matters. The issue has been pointedly summarized in an article 
published in the official Social-Democratic Parteikorrespondenz last Decem- 
ber, which reflects a considerable degree of mutual rapprochement 
between the disciples of Karl Marx and those of Karl Barth: 


The question of remilitarization is the test of German Protestantism’s 
readiness to break in good earnest with the tradition of Protestant state- 
clericalism (Staatskirchentum) and blind obedience to authority. This Pro- 
testant loyalty to ‘God, king and country’, which supplied Prussian con- 
servatism with its spiritual armature and which still dominated the attitude 
of most Protestant pastors and active laymen under the Weimar Republic, 
was not genuinely shaken until the Church conflict in the Third Reich. 
Prepared by the renewal of Protestant theology, notably in the work of Karl 
Barth, this renunciation of Staatskirchentum received its most authoritative 
formulation in the Barmen Declaration of 1934, to which the Confessional 
Church could always appeal in its struggle against the repressive measures 
of the Third Reich and the war of attrition waged by the ‘German Christ- 
jans’.... 

In the months to come... many Protestant circles will perforce have 
to raise the serious question whether there is not a danger of reversion to 
the fatal course of adopting the line of least resistance and retreating before 
authority. It was this realization which led to the conversations between 
Dr Schumacher and other leading personalities of the Social-Democratic 
Party on the one hand, and Church President Niemoeller and various 
representatives of the Confessional Church on the other. Both sides agreed 
that the present Federal Council lacked the authority to decide this grave 
issue affecting our destiny by approving remilitarization under the present 
circumstances. The vast majority of the German people will support this 
conclusion. The elections in Hesse, Wiirtemberg-Baden and Bavaria, 
above all in the Protestant parts of these Laender, have shown this with 
unmistakable clarity. 


The elections in Hesse, where the Confessional Church has the greatest 
influence and the Social-Democrats scored their biggest success, have 
inter alia resulted in the formation of a Socialist Land government in which 
a leading member of the Confessional Church occupies the post of Educa- 
tion Minister. Since then there has been a further considerable influx of 
Evangelical church leaders and laymen into the Socialist ranks. The article 
already quoted makes the significant point that the conservative wing of 
the Lutheran Church, which supports the Bonn Government and rearma- 
ment, is still shot through with anti-democratic tendencies ‘which already 
constitute a serious menace to German democracy.’ The Confessional 
Church and its allies, by contrast, are regarded as reliable from the 
democratic viewpoint because they have broken with the authoritarian 
tradition. At the same time Karl Barth and his German supporters, 
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notably the Bonn theologian Dehn and the former Interior Minister 
Heinemann, are approvingly cited as opponents of radical pacifism, and 
conditional critics of rearmament ‘under present circumstances’. These 
circumstances can hardly be divorced from the fact that most Germans, 
without distinction of party or religion, appear quite determined not to 
bear arms under any conditions whatsoever — which is not exactly 
what the opponents of rearmament have in mind when they campaign 
against ‘remilitarization’. 

It is difficult to match the seriousness of these politico-theological dis- 
cussions with anything taken from the philosophical or literary scene. 
Jaspers’s essay on “The Significance of Nietzsche in the History of Philo- 
sophy’, in No. III of the Neue Rundschau, 1950, tries to ‘situate’ not only 
Nietzsche but Marx and Kierkegaard as well. He concludes that they are 
the three great prophets of post-rationalist modernity, who must be 
studied if the present age is to be understood. This is perhaps no longer 
news, and Jaspers’s pontifical manner is apt to become wearisome even 
where one agrees with him, but there is no doubt something to be said for 
treating serious issues with becoming solemnity. In the November issue of 
Der Monat, Jaspers returns to the charge with a critical discussion of Marx 
and Freud, who turns out to be the last of the Four Horsemen, though on 
balance Jaspers is inclined to dismiss his theory almost in the spirit of the 
celebrated Viennese mot: ‘Psychoanalysis is the disease of which it claims 
to be the cure.’ The whole article reflects a certain impatience with modern 
thought, and there is an undertone of irritation with those who prefer its 
findings to Jaspers’s own version of kritische Existenzerhellung. Critics of this 
rather ill-tempered essay have not failed to note that Jaspers himself tried 
his hand, albeit unsuccessfully, at Freudian psychiatry before the first world 
war. His present strictures, it is suggested, reflect a certain unfamiliarity 
with subsequent developments in psychoanalytical theory, in addition to 
the fashionable but unfounded notion that psychology is concerned to 
explain away the autonomy of the human mind. 

Hochland, long the leading Catholic periodical, has reappeared in 
Munich. It provides extremely solid fare, of the Dublin Review type, along 
with contributions on a slightly more popular level. The October 1950, 
issue carries a critical review of Toynbee’s work by Waldemar Gurian, 
faintly patronizing in tone and leading to the conclusion that as an 
historian Toynbee cannot stand comparison with Burckhardt ‘who under- 
stood his own limitations’. . . . ‘Perhaps his weaknesses can be traced to 
his uncommonly good memory and to the omniscience of his research 
institutes. This gives to his gigantic work a synthetic-constructive charac- 
ter — it is symptomatic that the giant montage of his six volumes has lent 
itself to compression into one volume. ... A brief and quiet journey can 
yield more important insights and experiences than a lengthy tour of the 
universe on board a cleverly constructed time machine.’ The Stalinoid 
poetry of Bert Brecht, the only gifted writer claimed by the East zone, is 
quietly dissected, with devastating effect, by a critic who notes that 
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Brecht’s growing disillusionment has gradually eroded his Communist 
convictions, save for a purely personal and romantic veneration for Lenin. 
In the December number, an illuminating essay on Ibsen’s work by the 
editor, F.J. Schoeningh, ushers in the conclusion that Ibsen’s repudiation 
of Christianity, of which the later plays are expressive, contrasts with an 
earlier phase in which he was influenced by the then almost unknown 
Kierkegaard. The article is too long and too closely reasoned to be 
summarized. It should interest Ibsenites who are not Catholics but who, 
like the author, have been puzzled by some of the imagery of Brand and 
Peer Gynt. In these relatively early plays — both were written in the middle 
*sixties — Ibsen is still conducting his guerilla war against official Christian- 
ity from what might be termed a radically Christian standpoint. There 
appears to be some evidence that Brand was modelled after the Kierke- 
gaardian pastor, Lammers, who had broken with the Lutheran State 
Church. The resemblance was noted at the time, and Ibsen even felt 
compelled to discourage a suggestion that a portrayal of Kierkegaard 
himself had been intended. Peer Gynt offers greater difficulties to the inter- 
preter. Ibsen’s anti-clerical biographer, Brandes, noted with regret what 
he termed a Catholicizing tendency, and in particular objected to Solvejg 
as being rather too obviously modelled upon the Margaret of Faust II. 
For Schoeningh, this is additional proof that Ibsen was at the time under 
the influence of Kierkegaard, whose aphorism ‘salvation comes through 
woman’ is cited in support and described as ‘somewhat Catholic’. This 
may be stretching the evidence a little. Ibsen’s subsequent adoption of a 
resolutely atheistic standpoint is dated from about 1871, the era of the 
beginning Kulturkampf in Germany (and of the Vatican Council — a 
circumstance overlooked by the critic). In December 1870, he was still 


bitter because Rome had been secularized and turned into the capital of 


the newly united Italy. 


So now they have taken Rome away from us men and handed it over to the 
politicians. Where shall we go now? Rome was the only peaceful place in 
Europe, the only place that was genuinely free, free from the political free- 
dom-tyranny. 


But the letter already concludes on a new note: 


The old illusory France has been destroyed; when the new factual Prussia 
has been ruined, too, we shall at one jump be in the midst of a new age! 
Heigh, how the (systems of ) ideas will crash around us! And about time too! 
..+ The ideas require a new content and a new explanation. Liberty, 
equality, fraternity, are no longer what they were in the days of the guil- 
lotine. That’s what the politicians won’t understand, and why I hate them. 
People want only particular revolutions, revolutions in externals, in 
politics. All that is poppycock. The big thing (Worauf es ankommt) is the 
revolutionizing of the human spirit. 


And so on. It would seem that Nietzsche was already very much ane 
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_ not make the point. What he does is to trace Ibsen’s unending struggle to 


rid himself of his Christian past, a process which is still going on in When 
We Dead Awaken. 

The remaining articles in this issue are considerably less significant. 
The most substantial is a post mortem on Chesterton whose solemn tone 
suggests that G K is fated to join the select company of Wilde and 
become a symbol of everything that the Continent imagines to be truly 
British. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE FRENCH NOVEL 


J.G. Weightman 


THE NOVEL IN FRANCE: Martin Turnell. Hamish Hamilton 18s. 


Perhaps the surest sign of Mr Turnell’s worth as a critic is his lack of 
slickness. He does not, like so many of his French counterparts, describe 
dazzling, philosophical rings around his victims; he does not, breathing 
heavily with adoration, at the same time convey the impression of being 
much cleverer than the novelists themselves; nor does he fasten on them 
blindly, as the academic critic sometimes does, in order to produce 
another of those books about books that no one is interested in, not even 
their authors. His mind, although critical, has something of the slowness 
and gropingness of the creative intelligence. He is, in fact, an exponent of 
a kind of creative criticism, and his real subject is not the French novel in 


| the narrow sense, but rather French civilization, as it has found expres- 


sion in the novel since the seventeenth century. He takes the novel as the 
combined product of social circumstances and individual temperament, 
as an index of civilization, and attempts to establish the main curve of 
value between the classic age and the present day, through an examina- 
tion of seven outstanding writers; Madame de la Fayette, Laclos, Con- 
stant, Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert and Proust. 

A hint that his chief concern is not the novel as such is given by his 
approach. In a preliminary chapter, “The Language of Fiction’, he comes 
out as a strong supporter of the modern view that a novel is, in the first 
place, a pattern of words expressing the writer’s sensibility. ‘Character’ 
and ‘plot’ are, of course, important but secondary considerations; they 
are without the kind of objective existence that traditional criticism 
ascribes to them; they are simply means that the novelist employs to 
certain ends. Nor does Mr Turnell bother much with such concepts as 
‘realism’ or ‘naturalism’. What interests him is the novelist’s use of 
language, the texture of his prose, which is, in the last resort, the test of 
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mind. Hence the great number of quotations to be found in Mr Turnell’s 
book and the careful analysis to which they are subjected, even when they 
consist of only a single sentence. Mr Turnell is a prose-taster; he moves 
back from the sentence to the situation and the character, thence to the 
mind of the author and thence again to the society surrounding the 
author, and at all four stages he is concerned to pass judgment and to see 
that his verdicts are in accordance with each other. The result is one of 
the most stimulating and satisfactory works on the French Novel that have 
appeared for a long time. It is particularly gratifying that in this epoch of 
(we hope) temporary national isolationism, an Englishman can write 
such a perceptive book about French literature. 

Of course, a stimulating book is one which arouses disagreement as 
well as assent and there is, here, plenty of material for argument. The 
order of merit into which Mr Turnell marshals his seven authors is 
unacademic, but widely accepted in France today. At the head of the list 
he puts Stendhal, for whom he has almost nothing but praise. Proust 
comes second, but is criticized for preciosity and an inadequate concep- 
tion of love. Laclos is the greatest French novelist of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and is almost, but not quite, on a level with Madame de la Fayette 
in the seventeenth and Constant in the nineteenth. Flaubert is a ‘great 
literary engineer’ (this phrase will doubtless figure in examination papers 
for a long time to come) rather than a great novelist. Balzac, who has just 
undergone, during 1950, the usual anniversary boosting, is overrated and 
essentially ‘immature’. 

With much of this I, for one, can agree. Like Mr Turnell, I have often 
asked Frenchmen to explain why Balzac is considered to be so great, 
when he seems boring, novellettish and, at best, merely ‘powerful’. The 
estimate of Laclos, Madame de la Fayette and Constant is sound enough, 
although I wonder whether Mr Turnell, in spite of his brilliant com- 
ments on Les Liaisons Dangereuses, is right in putting it lower than the 
other two. He certainly makes the strange mistake of calling it ‘tinny’; 
‘metallic’, perhaps, but Les Liaisons Dangereuses has none of the thin 
fuzziness implied by ‘tinny’. A novel, which plucks and trusses humanity 
and leaves us as neatly and nakedly obscene as chickens ready for roasting, 
must be treated with the respect due to such precision work. It is a 
loathsome book and, as Mr Turnell says, the final product of a largely 
detestable society, but it does not rattle or sound hollow; Madame de 
Merteuil’s laughter is like the sharpening of knives. 

Towards Flaubert, Mr Turnell is rather unjust. Madame Bovary is cer- 
tainly the important novel ; L’ Education Sentimentale, Salammbé and Bouvard et 
Pécuchet are easily shown to be defective. But is not Madame Bovary, in spite 
of its stiffness and deliberateness, a perfect symbolic representation of the 
thirst for an unobtainable lyricism? Flaubert takes part of the valid core of 
Romanticism and presents it in classical form. What Mr Turnell calls his 
refusal of life was quite justifiable in this case; it is one of the great human 
attitudes. Flaubert became stupidly negative only in his later works, where 
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he blamed society and mankind for what is, after all, a defect in the uni- 
verse. Although Mr Turnell is disapproving, his chapters on Flaubert are, 
I think, the best in the book; strangely enough, he explains some of the 
beauties of Madame Bovary with great subtlety, but is less convincing when 
pointing out defects. I cannot agree with him that Emma is inadequate as 
a symbol; in fact, the more one thinks about her, the more appropriate 
she seems. It is right, for instance, that she should be a woman and of the 
non-maternal type, since, one might say, it is the feminine side of the soul 
that dreams of the impossible and the masculine which achieves the 
possible. If there is a weakness in Madame Bovary, it is in the character of 
Homais, which Mr Turnell praises. Flaubert went too far in his guying of 
the progressive, scientific attitude. Some of Homais’s remarks about 
agriculture, that we are expected to laugh at, are now literally true. The 
exaggeration in Homais represents the weakness which flowered later and 
so horribly in Bouvard et Pécuchet. Apart from this, I see no flaw in Flau- 
bert’s bleak masterpiece; its very numbness is in harmony with the central 
idea, and it surely ranks among the two or three great tragic novels of 
world literature. 

However, where I disagree most with Mr Turnell is in his estimate 
of the respective merits of Stendhal and Proust. I should put them in 
the opposite order. Proust has all the defects that Mr Turnell ascribes 
to him; Stendhal is worshipped by the present literary generation 
in France; agreed, yet is Proust not a greater, though less attractive, 
writer ? Stendhal has rapidity, gusto, charm, acute insight into character, 
and a much more ‘normal’ mind (though even he is not without his 
slight dottiness). But try as I may, I cannot find in Stendhal, not even 
in the quotations that Mr Turnell provides, the almost miraculous 
penetration and the astonishing lyrical effects, that occur again and 
again in Proust. Stendhal’s ‘economy’ is not altogether an advantage; his 
books, in spite of their great qualities, are ‘ordinary’ novels. Proust’s is an 
‘extraordinary’ novel, clearer, brighter and much more complex than 
anything before or since. The diffuseness of the later volumes, the 
etymological ramblings, Proust’s various manias and his admittedly 
inadequate conception of love do not destroy the unique force of the good 
parts. Proust had a diseased sensibility, but he turned on to it a brain- 
power which, at its strongest, has surely never been surpassed in 
literature. 

In preferring Stendhal to Proust, Mr Turnell, I fancy, is falling back 
on to moral, rather than literary, standards. As I said before, his book is an 
exploration of French civilization through the novel, and his conclusion 
is that Stendhal represents the peak of French achievement.-He had 
imbibed all that was best in the collective traditions of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but subordinated his borrowings to the integrity 
of his own genius. This gives him an ‘extra-literary importance’. In fact, 
for Mr Turnell, he provides the ideal solution to the individual-versus- 


society problem, of which we have all now become very much aware; 
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His views are, if anything, more actual to-day than at the time when his 
novels were written: and they still represent the only conceivable solution 
for the intellectual in a democratic society. . . . Moral problems cannot be 
divorced from technical problems. Stendhal’s definition of egotism is a 
reply to those critics who have accused him of irresponsible individualism. 
His strength, like Constant’s, lies to a great extent in the fact that he com- 
bined the classic writer’s power of analysis with that deeper awareness of 
the inner life, which was, perhaps, the Romantic movement’s principal 
contribution to literature. There must always be a certain correspondence 
between a writer’s personal sensibility and the sensibility of his age, but in 
the eighteenth century the correspondence was too close... . Constant 
and. Stendhal produced a change of direction. They made the inner life their 
starting point and moved outwards, examining society in the light of their 
own scheme of values. Their attitude was in no sense an ‘escape’ or a 
‘retreat’ from life. Their personal systems had been worked out in opposi- 
tion to society. 


Balzac and Flaubert have nothing to offer, the modern political novel 
preaches unworthy sectarian ambitions, and Proust is negative; 


Civilization is a ‘spectacle sans cause’, which fosters every kind of obsession 
and is scarcely less menacing than party rallies or mass demonstrations. 
Conduct and conscience are explained in terms of obscure physiological 
changes. The novelist has abandoned his claims to conduct an école de vie 
for the instruction of the mind and the correction of manners. He even 
seems to have abandoned the claim that his work is a musical instrument 
which will produce fresh harmonies if we — ‘the happy few’ — will col- 
laborate with him. Instead, he offers us a scientific instrument — a magnify- 
ing glass — with the invitation to spend a life-sentence burying deeper and 
deeper into our hidden impulses in the vain hope of reaching /a vraie vie. 


Mr Turnell surely comes out into the open, here, as someone who 
wants novels — provided they have all the artistic value to which he is so 
admirably sensitive — to furnish him, in the last resort, with a rule of life. 
This he finds in Stendhal, whereas the mere thought that anyone should 
look for a rule of life in Proust would, no doubt, seem to him ridiculous. 
But is it? I confess I have always found Proust invigorating and have no 
difficulty in discounting his queernesses. He seems to me to see the world 
in a modern way that Stendhal hardly suspected. Admittedly, this modern 
way is full of perplexities and is still far from producing that re-crystalliza- 
tion of Classicism that many of us (including Mr Turnell, to judge by his 
Classical sympathies) are hoping for, but such a re-crystallization, if it is 
to take place at all, must lie somewhere ahead, beyond the murkiness of 
modern literature. We can learn from Stendhal, but we cannot go back 
to him; Proust is the genius closer to us. Therefore, on moral, as well as on 
literary, grounds, Proust, for me, takes precedence over Stendhal. But 
perhaps my objections arise from the fact that I do not like the conception 
of ‘the happy few’. However justifiable it may have been in Stendhal’s 
own case, it is— and I am surprised that Mr Turnell does not see this — an 
essentially Romantic, un-Classical conception. The individual must 
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affirm himself against society to some degree; yet if we are ever to have 
a new Classicism, he must retain his belief in society as a whole, which 
Mr Turnell, apparently, does not. 

Whether I am right or wrong about this, The Novel in France,Mlike all 
good critical works, has an underlying philosophy and is an attempt to 
link up the various aspects of life. In dealing with each of the novelists, 
Mr Turnell gives a thorough analysis of his relationship to his period. An 
eighteenth-century specialist could, perhaps, carp a little at his remarks 
on Laclos and the society of his time, and argue that a clearer account is 
possible of the change of feeling between the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Mr Turnell adopts Giraudoux’s thesis to the effect that Laclos 
‘let the cat out of the bag’ about eighteenth-century society. This is no 
more than a Giraudoux conceit. Actually, the twin trends of cynicism 
and sentimentality (which are the two aspects of the splitting-up of 
emotion known as ‘sensibility’) run right through the century from the 
beginning. There seems to be, as yet, no adequate sociological study of 
these aberrations; probably they result from:the preposterous society set 
up by Richelieu, Mazarin and Louis XIV, a society in which the aristoc- 
racy was large, immensely privileged and almost completely parasitical. 
The first generation, which had grown up before the system became fixed, 
benefited from the newly established order, retained its inner freshness 
and produced Classicism. After that, the state rotted from the top down- 
wards and all classes were eventually affected. Moral corruption is already 
quite clear in Marivaux’s novels, written before 1750, and it gradually 
rises to a climax in Laclos, the Marquis de Sade and Restif de la Bretonne. 
It is rather surprising that Mr Turnell does not mention the latter, 
because his Paysan Perverti, Marivaux’s Paysan Parvenu and Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses, can be considered as variations on a similar theme. 

One could also quarrel with some of his asides; Candide is not a novel 
but an immortal allegory, and cannot be dismissed with a reference to 
Voltaire’s ‘flashy vulgarity’. Also, Mr Turnell makes, or does not correct, 
slips in the translation of the passages he quotes. While he seems to have 
learned a great deal from Leo Spitzer’s Stilstudien, he sometimes carries 
symbolical interpretation too far. Is it not excessive to suggest that the 
comic description of Charles’ hat in the first chapter of Madame Bovary 
should be read as a criticism of society? 

The grotesque egg-shaped hat, with its tiers of ridiculous ornaments, 

suggest a society constructed in layers, where each layer exemplifies its 

particular kind of stupidity. Nor should we overlook the point of the ‘trois 
boudins circulaires’. For the novel is in a sense a widening circle. Flaubert 

is concerned to explore stupidity at one level — the middle-class level. The 

cord with the cross at the end is probably intended to suggest a clown’s hat 

and looks forward to Charles’ failure as a doctor . . . etc. 


Unless I am much mistaken, or have not consulted the right author- 
ities, this paragraph is a startling blemish in what is otherwise a serious, 
illuminating and distinguished book. 














THE GALLANTRY OF LOVE AND MALICE 
R.W. Alston 


Gallantry has been out of fashion so long in love or war that it is excusable 
to turn to the maxims of La Rochefoucauld and to the pictures in the 


Wallace Collection for information. Gallantry, it seems, consists either of 


different things, or a blend of many ingredients — courage, glory, flattery, 
courtliness, vanity, devotion, intrigue; and, glancing aside at the Oxford 
Dictionary, it has been stretched to cover misconduct that may never have 
been the fashion, but was sometimes the custom. There remains that 
dubious courtesy, the gallantry of hypocrisy — the paradox of gallantry — 
the politeness of thieves and of those ladies of Lisbon during the Peninsular 
War who, as Farrington the diarist records, never neglected their compli- 
ment to virtue, and always drew a little curtain across the image of the 
Virgin when entertaining gallants in their rooms. 

Gallantry is not a solitary occupation. The gallant requires his feminine 
counterpart in a coquette, or, in war, a chivalrous opponent. ‘In gal antry,’ 
writes La Rochefoucauld, ‘love is the last thing we meet with.’ And of 
coquetry he says briefly, love cures it; but perhaps that is showing too 
much insight. ‘ 

In the Wallace collection we find the furniture of the Court where 
vulgarity so jostles elegance that it is necessary to be discriminating. 
Boucher’s pictures are the painted tapestries of the boudoir, and they, 
however attractive, do not express gallantry. There Pig Cupid and his 
Concubine mounted on cloud or sea-foam are too candid and too much 
at ease. Boucher’s women do not speak and have no defensive reticence; 
they only purr. His pictures have no light and shade, but a quantity of 
coloured mist, cool but reeking of sensuality, and his Gods and Goddesses 
are either courtiers who have lost their clothes, or expensive courtesans. 

If we turn to the Rococo masters in the Wallace Collection — to Watteau, 
Lancret, Fragonard and de Troy, we find grace, sweetness, the hide-and- 
seek of form in chiaroscuro, and above all, deft lightness of touch. Gallantry, 
it appears, is playing at love, but the pretty game flags if the irony of 
politeness is too keen, and falls quite flat at the first note of passion. That, 
I presume, is what La Rochefoucauld knew. But we must not take this 
Frenchman too seriously. ‘Coquette’ sounds too harsh a name in an 
English context, for, after all, what is wrong with play? Since coquetry is 
playing, it demands an actress, and the actress an audience — or at least a 
mirror, and to the actor and actress, the audience is a living mirror. Play 

is lighter than passion but not less real. It walks the tight rope between 
sense and sensibility while the passions fall off heavily one way or the other. 
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After the age of elegance, gallantry was less evident, but even to-day we 
can distinguish the courtiers though they have lost their setting. They are 
those people who never challenge authority or passion, but approach their 
aims obliquely and live by their wits. 

These reflections occurred to me while reading Mr Hesketh Pearson’s 
book, The Life of Oscar Wilde (Methuen). In another biography by the 
same author, Sydney Smith is quoted as saying, ‘I am, you know, of the 
family of Falstaff.’ What, then, was Wilde’s family? 

Oscar Wilde lived by his wits. He was a play-boy who took lightness 
seriously and serious things lightly, but not ‘heartily’. As a critic said the 
other day, rather equivocally, it was difficult to tell ‘how deep his shallow- 
ness went.’ It would be exaggerating to say he was never facetious, but 
more often than not significance was implied by the surface of his easy 
carelessness with his affected politeness. Like all artists, he knew the 
importance of the surface, of appearances, and he was a gallant who 
observed the courtesies of controversy and debate, or the intellectual duel, 
and no one was better at the game. All went well until his vanity led him 
to a direct challenge with the passions of authority, and with people who 
had no intention of playing the game at all. 

It is unfortunate that, in Whistler, Wilde met an opponent who was 
almost his match in everything but good humour and decency. ‘We make 
no distinctions in types of anger,’ I read in La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims, 
‘although there is a kind — frivolous and almost harmless — which comes 
from an ardent temperament, and another more criminal which is, pro- 
perly speaking, the fury of pride.’ During his controversies with Wilde, 
Whistler spoilt everything in the end by the fury of his pride and jealousy. 
The most engaging thing about Wilde was his unruffled, good-nature that 
never stooped to self-pity or resentment, except with Lord Alfred Douglas 
at the end of his life when his feelings were engaged. 

In his biography of Oscar Wilde, Mr Hesketh Pearson at last tells the 
truth about Whistler, the man; or at least that aspect of the truth on which 
most critics have remained silent, because they regarded it as irrelevant 
to his work as an artist. 

Whistler’s persiflage is amusing enough to all that is cynical in our 
nature, but it was, unlike Wilde’s wit, without charity and seldom softened 
by humour, being inspired by a voracious vanity and egoism. This has 
been unnoticed, largely owing to Wilde’s own philosophy, where he was in 
accord with Whistler. For both of them were always saying morality had 
nothing to do with art, until we are led to suppose that it had nothing to 
do with artists. Charity, after all, is the law that should inform all others. 
Oscar’s manner and tone of voice died on the air and can only be guessed 
at now, but one presumes, even in his most pointed riposte, he was too 
bland to wound. Both Whistler and Wilde hated the puritan morality of 
the middle class — the class they belonged to by birth but not by conviction. 
Not much snobbery need be suspected in this on Wilde’s part. He could 
distinguish personalities from personages, and frequented the drawing- 
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rooms of the aristocracy because he met personalities there and found a 
stage, a stimulating audience and immediate applause for his performance, 
and an audience that would not be shocked into glum silence by his 
paradox and wit. Society was the dandy’s glass of fashion, and no one 
watched it with more intelligence than Wilde. Whistler, on the other hand, 
was too much impressed by titles, even to the length of pretending to forget 
the lords of his acquaintance were lords, and giving them the prefix ‘Mr’. 
Wilde disliked middle-class morality and those dull respectable people 
whose only idea was to make money, more or less in accordance with the 
ten commandments. But the solution was not amorality, as Wilde some- 
times seemed to imply, but a greater insight into the living reality of law 
and the infinity of circumstance. 

We can no more live according to the ten commandments than create a 
work of art by rules alone. For conceptions of life, as of art, build them- 
selves in the act, fulfilling the law as it becomes living truth. And yet 
we cannot do without the ideal as some advocates of spontaneity and 
freedom believe, for with no ideal there can be no interaction between 
intention and experience. Morality, except on its elementary level, is 
not a set of negative rules, but consists in the experience of positive 
principles. Whitman, of all surprising people, was surely right when 
he told Wilde beauty was not an abstraction one could aim at, but a 
result. 


But if Wilde expressed in a flash of epigram the relation of art to ethics, 
it remained only a flash, confused and sometimes extinguished by other 
of his more facetious aphorisms. Art for Art’s Sake, and “The sphere of art 
and the sphere of ethics are absolutely distinct and separate.’ Such ideas 
were the expression of extreme Liberal individuality, and like all extremes, 
bound to provoke their opposites. ‘If my work pleases the few, I am grati- 
fied, if it does not, it causes me no pain.’ But, frankly, gratifying nobody is 
painful. In opposing art and the individual to ethics and the community, 
one annihilated the other, and Wilde seems to bungle the point that the 
relationship, as in the harmony of reason and sensibility, is complimentary, 
not contradictory, like those parallel lines before Einstein confused us, 
that ran together but never met. Yet one has scarcely had time to 
write this than it will be remembered how much better he said it, contra- 
dicting himself in his fine maxims, ‘Conscience must be merged in instinct 
before we become fine,’ and, ‘Nothing can cure the soul but the senses, 
just as nothing can cure the senses but the soul.’ Reason and emotion or 
different impulses of heart and head in happy people, do not suppress but 
release and enhance one another, not merely by prudence subduing both 
to mean moderation resulting in dry dullness, but by the easy exuberance 
of the light heart. 

The really hard-headed people are not successful business men, but 
artists who are the most exacting and the most forgiving critics of human 
feelings. They more often have that rare combination of the keen eye and 
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the kind heart, and it is in their work that we find not only information but 
the fragmentary patterns of excellence, not in an ideal sense but in the 
reality of artistic forms. 


He has observed the golden rule, 
Till he’s become the golden fool. 


What Blake meant, I think, was that we must be sensitive to observe and 
live the harmony between rule and experience, and intelligent enough not 
to be trapped into insincerities of feeling by fools. 


The errors of a wise man make your rule, 
Rather than the perfection of a fool. 


For perfection is both the lode-star and the negation of experience. And 
by foolishness, of course, Blake did not mean the mask of the play-boy, but 
weakness, stupidity and the gilded naiveté of the worldly. 

Wilde, as Hesketh Pearson has explained, was badly brought up, and 
‘in some queer way known to pathology, but obscure to common-sense’ he 
never got over it. He remained a child in emotion, while in intellect he 
grew to a man of genius. This lopsidedness gives to some of his epigrams 
the substance of exquisitely turned shells, perfect in form but hollow © 


. within, and their effect was limited to ephemeral conversation. Yet it 


was Wilde and not Whistler who said, ‘I may exaggerate and I certainly 
hope I do, for where there is no exaggeration there is no love, and where 
there is no love there is no understanding.’ Love, either of things or 
persons, with all its cross-currents and contradictions, understands better 
than detachment, because it harnesses attention to a vital instinct, making 
objective interest effortless and natural. Wilde, in spite of his conviction in 
the Police Courts, had the germ of moral genius, but owing to some infan- 
tile defect his moral sense did not formulate or grow. His notorious 
pederasty was not his fault, but it was a fault in him, exaggerated by his 
enemies, who confused their sensual fastidiousness with moral indignation. 
Yet in spite of his weakness Wilde was naturally a better man than the 
spirited, malicious Whistler. 

Wilde did admit that he took to vice as a sort of paradox, and such 
deliberate weakness cannot be glossed over by Hesketh Pearson’s charm 
as a biographer. The scandal of the trial did a great disservice to the 
arts which once more became immoral, as the puritans always suspected, 
and incidentally put back the reform of Victorian conventions and morals 
by decades. Henceforth the problem, for that is what it had become, could 
only be approached with that humourless seriousness that Wilde despised, 
through the voluminous explanations of Havelock Ellis and the caustic 
exposures of hypocrisy by Samuel Butler and Bernard Shaw. The gallants 
and coquettes found themselves being cross-examined in the psychiatrist’s 
consulting room, instead of the vestry which was no fun at all. By too 
flamboyant effrontery, playing at wickedness Wilde had overshot the mark 
and brought down the iron curtain, not only on himself, but on harmless 
Harlequin and all his games. 
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Wilde never initiated the corruption of anyone, but, mislead by his 
appetites and affections, which we can hardly judge as they were patho- 
logical. and by his vanity, he chose to challenge society on grounds where 
he was bound to lose. He could not pose as a martyr for a state of mind that 
was an accident of his nature, and the savagery of his sentence should not 
blind us one way or the other. 

Purity and obscenity have always defied definition, and in intimate 
human relations it is for the individuals concerned to judge how much 
clay can be informed by spirit, and no doubt Wilde felt as many like him 
have felt and resented, being put in the pillory, not only for what was 
peculiar to him, but, at the same time, for what was generous and affec- 
tionate in his temperament. ‘There is, of course, a public aspect of morality, 
but the refinements of private morals should remain private, and it is the 
aggressive resentment of a queer Man like Wilde that is most objectionable 
to public opinion, and provokes interference with the private affairs of 
individuals. 

The way Wilde treated his wife can be swallowed without too much 
grimace and even with humour, if we understand his nature. There was a 
lot of the courtier in Wilde and he wooed his wife with all the extrava- 
gance of rococo gallantry, to which she responded with simple sincerity. 
But would La Rochefoucauld have called it love? On Wilde’s part it was 
half a game and a pose, half drama, half comedy. Adoring her beauty and 
elegance he caressed her meantime with the edge of his irony. He was so 
much cleverer than she. ‘I love her,’ he said, ‘because she does not speak.’ 
He dressed her like a fantastic mannequin when her real interest, in addi- 
tion to her love for him, was an earnest concern for Foreign Missions, and 
after the honeymoon he did not scruple to begin describing to a friend (who 
refused to listen) the intimacies of the bridal night. It never occurred to 
this sensitive, good-natured boy of twenty-nine, that this was an unforgiv- 
able betrayal of intimacy and nothing could have been in worse taste than 
his crow of Glory. But to Wilde, the adolescent, sexual passion was still 
an amazing, exciting novelty, both a drama and the one unpublished 
Punch joke. “Thou knowest, dear Toby, that there is no passion so 
serious as lust,’ wrote Sterne; but apparently Oscar did not know. Yet he 

‘had the advantage over Whistler in that he was, by the grace of chance, 
more good-natured and had a wider and deeper understanding of the 
meaning of art than Whistler, who confined it to the achievement of 
painting, and, as Wilde said, always spelt the word ‘Art’ with a capital ‘T’. 

When Wilde said he feared he could never live up to the standard of his 
blue china, he was not talking affected nonsense, but meant that a man’s 
life should, so far as possible, have the original integrity of a work of art. 

“The Gentle Art of Making Enemies’ with its silly, perverse dedication - 
‘To all good comrades who like a fair field and no quarter, these pages are 
peacefully inscribed,’ had a bad effect on art journalism and on artists. It 
was the gallantry of malice, and in these encounters Whistler liked to 
tempt his opponent (and of course he had many besides Wilde) into 
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honest explanation and tedious argument, which could then be attacked 
with sparkling malice, playing to the gallery and covering his victim with 
ridicule from any ambush of irrelevance. What Wilde had, was not merely 
the refinement of Whistler, but an inordinate appetite for life. Whistler’s 
taste was genuine but precious, and easily mistaken for triviality. His 
Nocturnes and his Women in White, white against grey, were no more 
arresting to robust and coarse eyes than black pigs in the dark. Moreover 
his purity lacked kindliness and warmth, and neither he nor Wilde could 
endure seriousness, though Whistler was intense. about comparatively little 
things — Wilde merely affecting seriousness, anticipating the amusement of 
anticlimax. 

Whistler was an artist of extraordinary virtuosity, but he became 
embittered after the Ruskin trial where he had been right, and lost. Of 
Wilde, who met persiflage with persiflage more brilliant than Whistler’s 
own, Whistler was merely jealous, and the affair ended in the well- 
known newspaper controversy in which Whistler unfortunately came off 


best. 
Whistler returned to his charge that Wilde had only the courage of the 


_opinions of others, this time adding personal abuse. Wilde was angry and 


hurt and, as wounded people often do, refused to play and stood on his 
dignity, in which attitude says Hesketh Pearson, he was seldom at his best, 
— ‘It is a trouble for any gentleman to have to notice the lucubrations of so 
ill-bred a person as Mr Whistler . . .’ Whistler took his opportunity and 
stabbed — ‘Oh, truth, cowed and humiliated, I acknowledge that our Oscar 
is at last original. At bay, and sublime in his agony, he certainly has for 
once borrowed from no living author and come out in his own true 
colours — as his own gentleman.’ It is true that ever since the sublime idea 
of the artist in the Renaissance, painters have been coming out as their 
own artists, but that was a claim unhampered by any convention of good 
breeding. 

Whistler’s, and to some extent, Wilde’s example, was bad for at least 
two reasons. Preaching art for art’s sake, and that the artist only worked 
to please himself alone, propagated half-truths that have separated artists 
from their patrons and inflated the self-styled artists’ self-esteem. Secondly, 
it began a mode of controversy that was often irrelevant, a pointless invec- 
tive inspired by angry pride, or the impulse to show off and score points. 
The example of this brilliant effrontery merely inspired over-ambitious 
but less gifted writers to be rude. There have, of course, been brilliant 
controversialists since then. D.S. MacColl and. Roger Fry, for example, 
who always observed the courtesies of the duel — courtesies that did not 
necessarily exclude the amusement of harmless, pointed malice. But this 
has now almost entirely disappeared from the Press, for reasons not 
altogether unconnected with the paper shortage. Challenging letters are 
either ignored (for nothing will annoy the writer more), or the reply is 
nasty, brutish and short, and correspondence is quickly smothered by 
editors, as if fire had broken out. 
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Like Sydney Smith and Sterne, Wilde liked almost all he said and wrote 
to have the appearance of superficiality and lightness of touch, and it was 
this that gave him the courage to walk the tight rope of his life with assur- 
ance. But the malevolence of the Marquis of Queensberry, and the iron- 
clad morality of Carson, who had no obligation to defend the stupidity 
of the law against the defendant’s intelligence, brought Wilde down with 
a bludgeon. 

In Reading gaol, reality of a kind that is no joke overtook Oscar the 
play-boy, but in his ballad — the only poem he wrote with depth of feeling 
(feeling inspired by others’ suffering) — he gave form to this discovery and 
the defeat of his own facetiousness. Wilde, after his release and partial 
recovery, was never sure he quite liked that surrender, though The Ballad 
of Reading Gaol was his greatest triumph. He came to fear it was too serious 
— or perhaps the most fearful thing of all for a wit — a bad joke! 


And as one sees most fearful things 

In the crystal of a dream, 

We saw the greasy hempen rope 

Hooked to the blackened beam, 

And heard the prayer the hangman’s snare 
Strangled into a scream. 


In his affectations and acting, with his greed for immediate applause, 
Wilde played the clown. Not, of course, the crude acrobat of somersaults 
and slapstick, but his mental equivalent — the urbane intellectual impro- 
viser of paradox. Clowns and satirists have their uses, but their creativeness 
is negative, and the point of their performance is its oddness. Without 
them, the absurdity of custom and mediocrity and the usualness of things 
would pass unnoticed. They release the boredom of oppressive feelings in 
gaiety and laughter and prick the swollen bladders of complacency and of 
solemn pomposity, and, as George Sand said, they belong to that uninter- 
rupted tradition of fantastic humour which is in its essence quite serious, 
and one might also say, even sad, like every satire that lays bare the 
spiritual leanness and poverty of mankind. 

Let us leave it for one humorist to reprove another with that double- 
edged courtesy which is the gallantry of love and malice. Mezzatin, one of 
the characters that played with Harlequin and others in the improvised 
burlesques of the eighteenth century, was accosted by a young courtesan 
(really Harlequin in disguise) who asked the way to the Place de Gréve 
(where executions took place in Paris). Mezzatin made her a grave bow 
and replied, “You’ve only got to go on as you started, Mademoiselle, and 
you’re bound to get there.’ 

The overriding flaw in Wilde’s character was not the accident of his 
sexual nature, but his false sense of the drama of tragedy. He prostituted 
his talent and allowed the perversity with which he fooled, to fool him. 
Something was bound to happen, as he often said, and led by the con- 
torted mirror of his imagination, he half hoped it would happen, and that 
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he, the hero, would be both victim and master and perversely enjoy ‘the 
hiss of the world against him.’ It was a fatal confusion of sincerity and pose, 
for in the end he mistook life for art, and the dock for the stage. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


This month brings three important books of Italian inspiration- THE NEW 
ITALIAN WRITERS, ‘edited by Marguerite Caetani (John Lehmann. 15s.), 
ITALIAN LIFE AND LANDSCAPE by Bernard Wall (Paul Elek. 12s. 6d.), and 
THE DESTRUCTION AND RESURRECTION OF POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM by 
Egon Czsar Conte Corti (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s.) The first of these is 
an anthology of prose and poetry selected from the distinguished Roman literary 
review, Botteghe Oscure. The contents are of an outstandingly high order, repre- 
senting the best of contemporary Italian writing, of which we see far too little in 
English translation. In this respect it is fitting that Mr Lehmann, who has long 
been recognized as one of our most skilful and courageous literary pathfinders, 
should lend his efforts to the furtherance of a, so far, no more than tentative dis- 
closure of Italy’s ‘new’ writers. The book will, it is hoped, be dealt with at greater 
length in a future issue. 

Bernard Wall is familiar to readers of this review, in particular for his surveys 
of current Italian periodicals. His affection for Italy and for the Italians is of the 
quality of Stendahl’s. Among students of Italian life and letters in this country his 
knowledge is probably unequalled. 1rALIAN LIFE AND LANDSCAPE, projected in 
two volumes of which this, the first, covers Rome and South Italy, is essentially not 
a guide book, although it could delightfully serve as one, but a work of imagination 
and creation, imbued with an intensely human love of its subject. Greater space 
will be devoted to it at a later date. 

The third book, that on Pompeii and Herculaneum, was first published in 
Germany, in 1940, undef the title Untergang und Aufersiehung von Pompeji und 
Herculaneum when it went into several editions. The present edition has been trans- 
lated by K. and R. Gregor Smith, and is handsomely produced, with 32 excellent 
halftone illustrations. The author has a considerable reputation in Europe as an 
historian, and his book, with its stark conveyance of the epic destruction of the 
great shipping centre of Rome and of the fishing village of Herculaneum (which 
became the sort of Palm Beach of the ancient Romans) is no less than a ‘classic’ of 
its kind. 


Arland Ussher, the author of THE MAGIC PEOPLE (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) and a past 
contributor to this review, is one of the most original and penetrating of contem- 
porary Irish writers. This latest book of his is a brilliant examination of the Jews, 
of their history and character, of their relationship to Christianity — and of the 
phenomenon of anti-Semitism. A courageous, witty, and immensely intelligent 
book, which ought to be widely read. 


An exploration of the ethics of André Gide is a bold undertaking at any time but 
its leader should want few followers among the intelligentsia of the last fifty years. 
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INVERNESS-SHIRE 

BENEDICTINE School at the head of Loch Ness. 
Mild climate ; magnificient highland scenery. 
Easy comm. Glasgow, Edinburgh, London. 
Certificates: O. & C. Higher and School ; 
Scottish Higher Leaving. Scout Troop; 
Rowing ; Swimming Pool ; Theatre ; Cricket ; 
Rugby; Hockey. Entrance Scholarships 
awarded. Prospectus on application. 


ABINGDON, BERKS 
ABINGDON scHOOL. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination held in May. Age under 14 on 
May rst. For particulars apply J. M. Cobban, 
Headmaster. 


BRADFORD, TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
University degrees, including Commerce and 
Banking, Pharmacy, technical training in 
technological subjects (Chemistry, Dyeing, 
Engineering, Textiles). Write Principal. 


SCARBOROUGH COLLEGE, YORKS. 
EVACUATED TO MARSHE HALL, NR. RICHMOND 
Tuts spacious country mansion makes a fine 
home and School for boys from 7 to 18. 
Headmaster: J. E. Simpson, M.A.(Cantab.), 
B.Sc.(London). 


YORK, ST. PETER’S SCHOOL 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions held 
annually in March and June. For particulars 
apply Headmaster. 


COUNTRY - Girls’ Schools 


CIRENCESTER, GLOS, 

S. micHAEL’s scnoot. (Under Sisterhood of 
Holy and Undivided Trinity, Oxford.) 
Beautiful house and grounds. Qualified staff. 
Usual exams. Apply Sister-in-Charge. 


NORTH BERWICK 
ST. BALDRED’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Boys 5-9; girls 5-15 years. Special Nursery 
Class, children under 5 years. Principal : 
Miss M. W. Walker, Froebel Certificate. 


HERTS. 
RUDOLF STEINER SCHOOL. Kings Langley 
Priory. Boarding—Day. Fees moderate. 
Extensive grounds, 


STAMFORD, LINCS. 
STAMFORD HIGH scHOOL. Sound Public 
School education. Ages 5 to 18. Moderate 
fees. Boarders received by Headmistress : 
Miss J. Nicholl, M.A.Oxon. 


Co-educational 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS. 
SHERRARDSWOOD SCHOOL. Progressive co- 
education to University standard. 270 
children (70 boarders). Vacancies in second 
Boarding House opened September, 1950. 
Apply Headmaster. 


Special Training 


SOUTHAMPTON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
StupeNTs are prepared for London Degree 
examinations in Aft, Science, Engineering, 
Commerce, Law, and Music. Teachers’ 
Training Dept. Halls of Residence. Calendar 
free on application to the Registrar. 


Rutu ROBINSON, TUTOR, R.A.D.A., takes a few 
private pupils in acting and interpretation— 
also Adjudicates School Drama Contests. 
1 Orsett Terrace, W.2. PADdington 2856. 


GENERAL 


Tue ROYAL society for the protection of 
BirpS. Patron: His Majesty THe KING. 
President : Her Grace the Duchess of Portland. 
Hon. Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. The Earl of 
Clarendon, K.G. Chairman of the Council : 
Sir Montague Sharpe. K.C. Offices: 8&2 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


TORQUAY. SEASCAPE PTE. Write terms. 
Autumn and Winter home ; close sea. H. & C. 
80 Brms.; central heating; sheltered; H. 
Tennis, M. Golf; Garage. Tariff and Map. 
Chas. N. Harrison. 
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All enquiries relating to advertisement space in this Review should be addressed to 
The Advertisement Manager, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
Adprint House, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, London, W 1 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Lord Mountbatten’s Dispatches 
The first authenticated account of 
the campaign in Burma from 1943 
to 1945. 17s. 6d. (18s.) 


The Great Exhibition of 1851 
by C. H. Gibbs-Smith 
A commemorative album of a 
great national achievement, the 
centenary of which is celebrated 
this year. 
Illustrated. 6s. (6s. Sd.) 
Prisons, 1949 
Reforms in our prison system 
following the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1948. 
(Cmd. 8088). 4s. (4s. 3d.) 
Prices in brackets include postage 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.1; 
429 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Post 
Order; P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1) ; 
Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2; 39 King Street, 
Manchester, 2; 2 Edmund Street, Birming- 
ham, 3; 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff ; 
Tower Lane, Bristo!, 1 ; 80 Chichester Street, 
Belfast; or through any Bookseller. 


BACK NUMBERS 


We shall be pleased to hear 
from Subscribers and Readers 
who are able to supply any of 
the following back numbers of 
this Review : 
1940: February and March 
1941 : Januaryand February 
1942: January, March and 
June to December in- 
clusive 
1945: Augustand September 
1947: October 


Offers should be sent to 
THE NINETEENTH GENTURY 
AND AFTER LTD. 
Back Number Department 
Adprint House 
Rathbone Place, London, W1 


He that leaveth his family 


— 


| A ny 

on the rocks .... 
may be guilty of nothing more 
than a tragic oversight . . . he 
may jeopardize the future of 
himself and his family through 
FAILURE TO INSURE. 


For the equivalent of only 10/- per 
week* the London & Manchester 
Assurance Co., Ltd., would sell you a 
contract guaranteeing (assuming your 
age is 35 next birthday) the following 
benefits :— 


IFYOU = (a) Alumpsumof £150, plus bonuses 


DIE to date of death, and 
WITHIN 


THe (b) An income (payable without 

FIRST 

20 deduction of tax according to 

YEARS present income tax law) of £156 a 
year in half-yearly instalments for 


the remainder of the 20 years, and 


(c) A lump sum of £350, plus 
bonuses to date of death, at the 
end of the 20 years. 


@ A lump sum of £500 plus 

bonuses will become payable 

at age 65 or prior death. 

* Maximum number of yearly 
premiums payable: 30 


The above is an example of family and 
personal benefit assurance. 


Write or send this coupon 
FOR AN INDIVIDUAL QUOTATION 


London & Wanchester Assurance Co. Ltd. 
FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, £.C.2 
N.c (Postage Id., if no letter enclosed.) 
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ANDRE GIDE: THE ETHIC OF AN ARTIST by D.L. Thomas (Secker and War- 
burg. 15s.) is a patient and perceptive analysis of the bypaths of its subject’s 
ingenious and frequently disconcerting mind. It should find a certain market 
among those, as well, whose minds have, for the first time, been stimulated by 
the recent re-publication of many of Gide’s greater works — and, in particular by 


the publication of his Journals. 
M.G. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


GREEK POETRY FOR EVERYMAN: Chosen and Translated by F. L. Lucas. 
Dent. 16s. 

The fruits of twenty-five years devotion by one of our foremost Greek scholars. As 
admirable a treasury as could have been devised. 


FROM PURITANISM TO THE AGE OF REASON: G.R. Cragg. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Originally submitted for the Archbishop Cranmer Prize, this profound and learned study 
deals with the changes in religious thought within the Church of England between 1660 


and 1700. 


EDWARD GARNETT: H. E. Bates. Max Parrish. 6s. 

A sincere, intensely human study of the famous literary figure and patron of writers — to 
whose assistance and remorseless discipline the author — in company with such figures as 
Conrad, Galsworthy, Hudson and D. H. Lawrence — owes so much. This is his acknow- 
ledgement of that debt — a further volume in the publisher’s Personal Portrait series. 


JANE AUSTEN: Margaret Kennedy. Arthur Barker. 6s. 
An addition to the English Novelists Series and a match for any of its predecessors in this 
series, which has been of a remarkably high standard. A keen and sensitive study. 


ALFRED NOYES: COLLECTED POEMS. John Murray. ais. 
A welcome collection of Noyes’s poems, including the powerfully exciting and richly 


arrayed epic, Drake. 


SWINBURNE : SELECTED POEMS. Arranged with an Introduction by Humphrey 


Hare. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
A useful selection of Swinburne’s poems, arranged in rough chronology, with an intro- 


duction in the tone of Mr Hare’s recent biography of the poet. 


BROWN MEN AND RED SAND: Charles P. Mountford. Phoenix House. 18s. 
A record of scientific study among the Australian aborigines. Excellently illustrated and 


vividly narrated. 
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CENTRAL AND SOUTH EAST EUROPE: 1945-1948: Edited by R.R. Betts. 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs. 18s. 


An interesting and reliable record of political and economic events in Central and South — 


East Europe between 1945 and 1948, by a group of foreign affairs specialists - Phyllis ” 
Auty on Bulgaria and Jugoslavia, R. R. Betts on Czechoslovakia, Elizabeth Wiskemann 


on Hungary, Brian Ireland on Poland, and E. D. Tappe on Roumania: 


SOURCEBOOK ON ATOMIC ENERGY: Samuel Glasstone. Macmillan. 245. 


An invaluable book of reference for scientists and others whose interests touch the; 


subject, prepared under the direction of the Technical Information Service of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, of which body the author is a consultant. The book is introduced by 
the Chairman of the Commission. 


"IRST SPRING BOOKS—— 


The New Italian Writers 
, edited by MARGUERITE CAETANI 


An antholozy of poetry and prose by lea 'inz writers of the new Italy, 
selected from the pazes of the Roman literary review Botteghe Oscure. 
Available 15s. 


English Stories from New Writing 
edited by JOHN LEHMANN 


A brilliant collection of stories by V. S. Pritchett, Elizabeth Bowen, Graham 
Greene, Geor.e Orwell, Henry Green, Rosamond Lehmann. and many others. 
February 12th 10s. 6d. 


The Long Walk Home PETER MEDD 


Tiis posthumous acco nt of a seven hun’red mile joirney through Italy 
after the Italian ca it: lation in 1943, is one of the best written an1 most con- 
vincin; esca_e stories to come out of the last war. February 12th 10s. 6d. 


The American Genius = edited by EDITH SITWELL 
Edith Sitwell has a distinzuished reputation as an ori inal and stimulating 
ant olo ist.. In The American Genius she has ma ‘e a characteristic selection 


from American poetry past ani present, with some prose. 
February 22nd 12s. 6d 


OHN LEHMANN. 
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